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Notes. 
THE MOZARABIC LITURGY. 

The remarks which appeared in “ N. & Q.” 
some time ago on the Complutensian Polyglot, 
would be incomplete in reference to the great 
literary zeal and abilities of Cardinal Ximene 
without some additional observations on the M 
arabic Liturgy which he undertook to restore 
Spain, in the sixteenth century. 

The following account is taken from Gomez, 
Eugenio Robles, Florez, Hefele, and the preface 
of Lorenzana, Archbishop of Toledo, to his edi- 
tion of the Breviarium Gothicum, published at 
Madrid in 1775. 

Gomez mentions (De Rebus Gestis a Francisco 
Ximenio, Compluti, 1569, lib. ii. fol. 41), that in 
the year 1502, while the cardinal was residing at 
Toledo, he discovered some valuable manuscripts 
in the library of the cathedral. ‘These manu- 
scripts were written in old Gothic characters, and 
related to the ancient Spanish liturgy. Florez 
assures us (’spana Sagrada, tom. iii.) that this 
liturgy was introduced into Spain by St. Tor- 
quatus and his seven companions, who were dis- 
ciples of St. James the Less. It resembled the 
Roman Liturgy in every essential part. Several 
prayers and ceremonies appear to have been added 
by St. James, which were afierwards introduced 
into the Spanish liturgy. Such seems to have 
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been the opinion of St. Gregory the Great, whose 
authority is quoted in the following words of 
Eugenio Robles, a Spanish writer of great autho- 
rity on the Mozarabic Liturgy : — 

“ Tambien se averigua (San Gregorio, Epist. 67, lib. 
vii.) que la primera Missa que se celebré con solennidad 
de ceremonias y oraciones afiadidas, fue instituyda y 
ordenada por el Apostol Santiago el Menor, Obispo de 
Jerusalem: cuyo orden y nueva manera de celebrar, 
truxeron & nuestra Espana, introduziendola en ella, los 
Santos Discipulos de los Apostoles, viz., Torcato v sus 
Compaiieros,” &c. (De la Antigiiedad del Oficio Santo 
Muzarabe, cap. xix. p. 204, Toledo, 1604.) 


siete 


The resemblance, however, between the Roman 
and Spanish liturgy appears to have been soon 
lost, at least with respect to various prayers and 
ceremonies, Different popes made several alter- 
ations in the sacramentaries, viz. Leo the Great, 
Gelasius I. and St. Gregory the Great. And 
then, when the Suevi, the Vandals, and Visigoths 
conquered Spain, they introduced their own par- 
ticular liturgy, which was infected with the 
Arian heresy. The Arian and ancient Spanish 
rite existed together for some time, until at last 
the Spanish Church, through the cruelties and 
intolerance of the Arians, saw herself reduced to 
such misery and destitution, that nothing but 
confusion existed in her rites and religious ser- 
vices. It is also probable, that the heresy of 
Priscillian had a considerable share in corrupting 
the ancient Spanish Liturgy. 

But a very important change took place when 
the Visigoth kings were converted to the Catholic 
Church, at the end of the sixth century. In the 
fourth Council of Toledo, held in the year 633, 
the Spanish Bishops, with St. Isidore of Seville at 
their head, resolved to put an end to the diversity 
of rites which then existed, and to establish 
throughout the whole of the country one and the 
same liturgy. For this object, the bishops gave 
to each priest, at his ordination, a new ritual, 
which he was strictly obliged to follow, in the 
performance of his sacred duties and functions. 
This ritual was still, in substance, the same as 
the Roman. But St. Isidore, assisted by his 
brother St. Leander, had made certain alterations 
and additions in it, and suppressed whatever errors 
had crept in, through the malice and perfidy of 
the Arians. Hence the work often bears the 
name of Ritus Isidorianus; seu, Breviarium et 
Officium, secundam Regulam Beatissimi Tsidori. 
But it must be remembered, that St. Isidore was 
not the author of the reformed liturgy. Robles 
is quite correct in stating that St. Isidore merely 
enlarged the sacred office, &c. : — 

“ Amplié este oficio Santa,” he says, “ anadiendo 4 la 
antigua Missa muchas otras muy 
notables y devotas; expurgandole de algunas obras que 
con la antigiiedad del tiempo se avian introduzido, no 
tan conformes al uso y costumbre de la Yglesia.” — P. 
205, cap. Xix. 
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This liturgy soon came into general use. It 
seems to have extended in every direction, with- 
out being influenced, in any way, by the reform 
of Pope Gregory the Great. According to Father 
Lesley, a learned Jesuit, who published an edition 
of the Mozarabic Liturgy at Rome in 1755, St. 
Leander, the predecessor of St. Isidore, was the 
first who revised the ancient Spanish rite for the 
use of the Goths, to which additions were after- 
wards made by his brother, St. Isidore. (See 
Alban Butler’s Life of St. Isidore, April 4th.) 
This liturgy continued in use until the invasion 
of Spain by the Moors, at the commencement of 
the eighth century. 

At that unfortunate period, while numbers of 
Spaniards fought valiantly for their faith, and 
some retired amongst the sierras of the north, 
others submitted to the conquerors under certain 
conditions, the chief of which were, — that thev 
should be allowed to preserve and practise their 
religion without danger or molestation. ‘To these 
conditions the Moors generously agreed. Robles 
tells us, that when Toledo was surrendered by 
the Christians — after a most obstinate resistance 
and defence, one of the conditions was, “ that the 
Christians should live according to their own 
law, and that six or seven churches should be 
given up to them, wherein the holy offices might 
be continued.” (P. 207.) Those who lived under 
the Moorish power received, according to the 
statement of Dr. Hefele, the name of “ Mostura- 
buna” —an Arabic participle, signifying mixed 
with Arabs, while their liturgy was soon called 
the Mostarabic, the Muzarabic, Mozarabic, or 
Mixed Arabic : — 

“ Da nun aber die unter Maurischer Herrschaft leben- 
den Spanier, den Namen Mosterabuna — d. i. die Ara- 
bisirten oder Vermischten erhielten,” &c. (Die Mozara- 
bische Liturgie, xiii. H.S, 152.) 

The same etymology of the word is given, both 
by Gomez and Robles; the first writer says : — 

“Nonnulli tamen quibus patrii domesticique lares 
cariores libertate fuerunt, cdditione accepta, sub Arabum 
et Maurorum imperio sacris suis retentis, in urbe manse- 
runt. Ergo ejusmodi homines quod Arabibus permisti 
viverent, Mistarabes appellati sunt, et illorum Ecclesias- 
ticus-ritus-officium Mistarabum. Que vox, cium tem- 
poris diuturnitate tum barbarorum lingua est corrupta, 
et in Mozarabum degeneravit, qua nunc vulgus utitur.” 
(De Rebus Gestis Francisci Ximenii, lib. ii. fol. 41.) 

Robles also observes : — 

“ Este vocablo ‘ Muzarabe* es corrompido de Mizxti- 
arabe, que es lo mismo que dezir, ‘Christiano mezclado 
con Alarabes,’” (Cap. xx. De la Explicacion deste vocablo- 
Muzarabe, p. 207.) 

Don Pascual de Gayangos, however, who is 
one of the best Arabic scholars in Spain, gives 
a different interpretation of the word in bis 
Mahommedan Dynasties in Spain (English trans- 
lation, London, 1840, 4to, vol. i. pp. 419-20.) 


He says :-— 
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“ Mozdrabe, or Muzarabe, is the Arabic J/Justa’rab, 
meaning a man who tries to imitate or become an Arab 
in his manners and language: and who, though he may 
know Arabic, speaks it like a foreigner.” 

This etymology of the word seems very pro- 
bable, for the Christians were so mingled up with 
their conquerors and masters, that in process of 
time they were distinguished from the Arabs 
amongst whom they lived by little except their 
faith. (Conde, Hist. de la Dominacion de los 
Arabes en Espana, Madrid, 1820, tom. i. p- 229.) 

When ‘Toledo was recovered from the Moors, 
and annexed again to the crown of Castile, in 
the eleventh century, the Gregorian rite was 
adopted in the place of the Mozarabic. This 
choice was confirmed in a council held in that 
royal and ancient city, in the year 1088. But 


‘the approval of the council raised such a powerful 


opposition amongst those who still adhered to the 
use of the Mozarabic Liturgy, that it was con- 
sidered necessary to decide the dispute by the 
“ Judgment of God.” A copy of both liturgies 
was accordingly thrown into a blazing fire. ‘The 
Gregorian copy rebounded from the pile of wood 
and fell by the side of it, while the Mozarabic 
remained uninjured in the midst of the flames. 
The inhabitants of Toledo exulted over the vic- 
tory; but the King Alfonso VI. decided that, as 
both liturgies appeared to be respected by th 
fire, so they should both be allowed in his king- 
dom. This decision gave rise to the proverb, 


| * Alla van leyes, donde quieren Reyes” —* Where 


| kings wish, there the laws go.” 


But though the king recognised both liturgies, 
he did not think proper to grant them equal rights. 


| The Mozarabic Liturgy was confined to only six 


parish-churches in Toledo, while all the other 
churches of the city and of the kingdom were 


| obliged to use the Gregorian rite. 


But in course of time the Mozarabic Christians 
in Toledo lost all attachment to their ancient 
liturgy, in consequence of which the Gregorian 
began by degrees to be adopted in the six parish 
churches above mentioned, and the Mozarabic 
was used only on certain festivals. 

Such was the state of matters when Ximenez 
became Archbishop*of Toledo, in 1495, His pre- 
decessor, the great Cardinal Mendoza, had already 
commenced the work of restoring the Mozarabic 
rite; but as death prevented him from accom- 
plishing his object, Ximenez completed the work. 
He carefully collected all the best manuscripts of 
the said Liturgy, and chose Alfonso Ortiz —a 
Canon of the Cathedral of Toledo—together with 
three parish priests attached to the churches of 
the Mozarabic rite, with power to revise the 
manuscripts, and to change the ancient Gothic 
characters for the Roman letters. ‘The Cardinal, 
when everything was arranged, published at his 
sole expense a great number of Mozarabic Mis- 
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sals and Breviaries, copies of which are now 
seldom or ever to be met with in Spain, though 
the Roman reprint of 1755, and the edition by 
Lorenzana of the Breviarium Gothicum in 1775, 
are to be found in most good libraries. 

But in order that the Mozarabic Liturgy might 
rest on a secure foundation, Ximenez erected a 


beautiful chapel in the Cathedral, under the title | 


es | 


of “ Corpus Christi,” and endowed a college for | 


thirteen priests to officiate according to the Moz- 


arabic rite: these were called Mozarabes Capel- | 


lani, and the head-chaplain was named Capellanus 
Major. These celebrated the divine office every 
day, and recited the canonical hours according 
to the same rite. While the Roman Liturgy 
is now happily used throughout the whole of 
Spain, the Mozarabic is still kept up in the Cathe- 
dral of Toledo, the funds for this purpose which 
were left by Ximenez having been fortunately 
preserved, to a considerable extent. 

It would be unsuitable for the pages of 
“N.&Q.” to enter into any details connected with 
the ceremonies of this ancient and venerable 
Liturgy. They may be found in Robles, Tho- 
masius, Bona, Martene, and Aguirre. A short 
description and explanation of the Mozarabic 
ass are to be found in Hefele’s Life of Cardinal 
Ximenez (English Translation, ed. London, 1860, 
p- 187.) J. Darton. 

Norwich, 
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EXCHEQUER: OR EXCHECQUER—CHEQUE. 


The following is half a “ Query” and half a 


“Note.” I want to know, first, as much as is 
patent as to the origin of the sign of the “ Che- 
quers,” the oldest tavern cognizance, I believe, 
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quite as feasible for the Turks to have gotten 
their sequin from the Venetians, and not vice 
versa, seeing that the former inhabitants of the 
Adriatic city were, in the Middle Ages, the great 
“moneyers” of the world. Prior to the capture 
ot Constantinople by Mahomet II. there was no 
Turkish coinage to speak of; and from their inter- 
course with the Greek Empire, the Venetians—and, 
through them, Europe—obtained not “sequins” 
but “Byzants” or “ Besants,” from “ Byzantium.” 
The “ Besant” still lingers in heraldry. 

I cannot help thinking that the Italian term 
* zecca” has something to do with our exchequer, 


| the more so as the first die-sinkers, seal-engra- 
| vers, and moneyers who settled in England were 


either Venetians or Greeks. A “ zecca,” exche- 
quer, or absolute treasury for money coined may 
have been attached to the actual mint (Monnaie, 
Moneta). I have admitted that to connect the 
“ Exchequer,” in its pecuniary bearings, with the 
“ chequers,” as a pattern, passes my comprehen- 
sion; still I am strengthened in my belief as to 
the affinity of “exchequer” and “ zecca” when I 
come to the consideration of the word “ cheque,”— 
the order or draft for payment of money a 
in the hands of a banker. Certain etymologists 
have been hasty enough to hold “cheque” as 
identical with “ check,” the act of curbing or re- 
straining. Thus, in drawing a “cheque,” you keep 
a “check” on your banker ; but the real “ check,” 


| as a curb or verificatory document, is not the 


extant, and still visible on the door-jambs of a | 


wineshop in Pompeii,—and as to the curious con- 
nection between such a convivial emblem and our 
grave legal finance tribunal the Court of Exche- 


quer, the table of which court was, within the | 


memory of living persons, covered with a cloth 
bearing a pattern of alternate white and black 
squares. I shall be told, doubtless, that our word 
exchequer comes obviously from the French 


“Echiquier” or chessboard, and that the “che- | 


quers” was anciently a very apt sign for a tavern 
where any modifications of the games of chess, 
draughts, or backgammon were played; but I 
cannot obtain a satisfactory solution of why the 
“chequers ” should have had anything to do with 
the royal treasury. 


Next: I noted recently in Venice, that the | 


mint is called the “ Zecca.” 


Here, obviously the | 


= . . . . . ; 
word is derived from the Venetian zecchino or 


Sequin. The Sequin is said to have been origin- 
ally a Turkish coin ; but not being an orientalist, 
lam unable to determine its possible Turkish or 
Arabic root, I will, however, observe that it is 


“cheque” which departs from you, but the 


*counterfoil” or “ stump” which you keep. Ob- 
serve as » curious fact, that although we have 
borrowed “ counterfoil ” from the Norman “ con- 


trefeuille,” the equivalent term in modern French 
banking is “souche,” the “root” or “stump,” or 
extraction of a thing, as in “un gentilhomme de 
bonne souche.” 

In old time the goldsmiths (Lombards and Ve- 
netians, by the way), were wont to keep their 
own and their customers’ money in the king's 
treasury; and the flagitious shutting up of this 
treasury, and impounding of its contents by 
Charles IT., will be remembered as one of the most 
impudent acts of dishonesty ever perpetrated by 
a king. What, however, could have been more 
natural than for the Veneto-Lombard goldsmiths 
to have called the treasury (then closely associated 
with the mint) the “ zecca,” and a draft drawing 
money thereupon (when they could get it) a 
“zeque” or “cheque”? There was once an official 
also called the “clerk of the cheque.” Who and 
what was he ? 

I have transcribed this as I found it in my 
note-book, written when, from circumstances, I 
yas debarred from access to any books of etymo- 
logical reference. But I have gained very little, 
since my return to England, from the consulta- 
tion of authorities readier to the hand, and am 
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therefore we be appeal to the correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.” to point out more recondite 
sources of inioaniion, 


Grorce AuGustus SALA. 


BOOK OF DAYS:” TRANSLATION OI! 
ST. CUTHBERT. 

The Book of Days occasionally gives some 
account of a saint, under the day of his feast. 
Accordingly, under the date of September 4, it 
has a long article on the “ Translation of St. 
Cuthbert,” characterised by the usual inaccuracies 
and prejudice of its other notices of the saints. 
It is well known that, 
May, a stone slab was removed from the Feretory 
of St. Cuthbert, in Durham Cathedral, and a 
skeleton taken up, which was confidently asserted 
to be that of St. Cuthbert. It is not my inten- 
tion to enter upon any discussion as to the cor- 
rectness of this assertion: my only object here is 
to rectify the mistakes of the “Book of Days. 


it says, “ was 


“ THE 


“The next appearance of St. Cuthbert,” 

May, 1827; when, in presence of a distinguished as- 
semblage, including the dignitaries of Durham Cathedral, 
his remains were again exhumed from their triple encase- 
ment of coffins.” 

From this account, the reader would be led to 
conclude that the exhumation was a public pro- 
ceeding, conducted before a large assemblage, 
and by the dignitaries of the cathedral. But the 
truth is, that it was quite a private undertaking ; 
conducted by one prebendary, the Rev. W. N. 
Darnell, and one other clergyman, the Rev. James 

Raine, Rec tor of Meldon: 
assemblage ” was composed of the deputy-receiver, 
the clerk of the works, the ve reer, ae the master 
mason. Mr. Raine, 
Gilly, another prebendary, among the openers of 
his tomb. But I know, from his own declaration, 
that he was not present at the actual opening. 
He was engaged in the service of the choir; but 
hearing a strange noise in the Feretory, he ran 
thither in his surplice as soon as the service was 
over, to see what was going on. He there found 
the Rev. Messrs. Darnell and Raine, and the 
others. The two workmen were actually stand 
ing within the coffin, and trampling upon its con- 
tents. He ordered them out, remonstrated with 
the Rev. Mr. Darnell, and requested that wit- | 
nesses might be sent for out of the town, and also 
some one from Ushaw College. Mr. Darnell was 
sub-dean: he seemed very nervous, and refused 

assent to Mr. Gilly’s proposals, He wished to 
finish the investigation as quickly as possible, and 
to prevent any crowd assembling. So much for 
the “distinguished assemblage.” Mr. Gilly then 
went down himself; and discovered a stole and 
two muniples; a portable altar of oak, covered 


in 1827, on the 17th of 


and the “ dis stinguished | 


indeed, includes the Rev. S. 
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| with silver; a gold cross on the breast of the 

| skeleton, and a paten lying by it. The bones 

| were all placed in a new chest, and buried again 
in the same place. The Book of Days goes on : 


“From all the appearances, it was plain that th 
swathings had be en wrap ped round a dry skeleton, and 
not round a complete body; for, not only was there no 

| space left between the swathing and the bones, but not 
| the least trace of the decomposition of flesh was to be 
} found, It was thus clear that a fraud had been practised ; 
and a skeleton dressed up, in the habiliments of the grave, 
for the purpose of imposing on popular credulity, and 
benefiting thereby the influence 
the church.” 


| 
place in the | 

a refutation of this gratui- 
before any im- 


It would be out of 
“N. & Q.” to go into 
tous imputation of fraud; but 


Days, I would have him in justice peruse a work 


published the year after this exhumation, and 
| entitled, Remarks on the Saint Cuthbert of the 
Rev. James Raine, M.A., &c.; with the following 


| significant motto, “Quod cumque — ndis mihi sic, 
| ineredulus odi.” It was written by the late Dr. 
| Lingard; and the same learned author has a long 
note on the subject in the 3rd edition of his His- 
tory and Antiquit s of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
vol. ii. p. 77. But the flippant and groundless 
imputation of fraud will be found well met in the 
Remarks above referred to, at p. 61 F.C. H. 


KEMBLE’S VERSION OF “THE TEMPEST.” 


In the article in The Cornhill Magazine for 
July on the “ Stage Adaptations of Sh ee ire,” 

mention is made of the : adaptation of The Te empest 
produced by Mr. John Kemble in London * in 
the winter of 1789.” The exact date was Oc- 
tober 13, at Drury Lane Theatre. The Cornhill 
writer says : — 


| 
| 


“ This new version, in which Hippolito and Dorinda 
again made their appearance, and which altogether was 
a sort of compromise between Shakspeare and Dryden, 
was the rec ognised Te mpest of the stage till Mr. Macre« ady 
revived the original play at Covent Garden.” 


In connection with this subject it may be worth 
| while to mention the following fact connected 
| with the first production of The Tempest by the 
Kemble family, and (what I imagine to be) the 
| first appearance of the future Mrs. Siddons in a 
| play of Shakspeare ; which facts have been over- 
looked by Boaden, Camp! ell, and other bio- 
graphers of the Kemble family. 

{t was in 1767 that Mr. John Kemble became 
the manager of the Worcester Theatre, then held 
“at the Great Room, at the King’s Head, in 
High Street,” where Mr. Ward (the father of 
Mrs. Kemble, and the restorer of Shakspeare’s 
monument) had been manager. At that time the 
managers of country theatres were driven to 
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various ingenious expedients in order to evade 


those penalties upon unlicensed playhouses t] 
ened by Sir Robert Walpole’s “Golden 
Act of 1737; 


charg d ior i 


ireat- 


Rump” 
and they usually advertised and 
which a dramatic per- 
formance would be introduced gratis. Indeed, on 
one oceasion, at Wolverhampton, Mr. Kemble’s 
company performed a “ Concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, divided three parts,” 
together with the comic opera of “ Love in a 
Village,” all I was 


concert in 


into 


of which 
tuitous tickets could only be obtained at certain 
plac es wh ‘re was to be ; 

powder (from London), selling in packets at 2 
ls. or 6d. each ;” and it was “ humbly hoped that 
no Ladies or Gentlemen will take it amiss, that they 
cannot possibly be admitted without a Tick ot.” 
In the opera, the future Mrs. Siddons 
appeared as Rosetta, and Mr. Siddons as Young 
Meadows ; as it was just before her r 
dence with Mr. Greathead’s family at Guy’s Cliff, 
it was probably their last joint appearance before 
their marriage the date of which is not given 
by Mrs. Siddon’s biographers, but was Nov. 26, 
1773, at Trinity Church, Coventry. On the 13th 
of December, 1773, the pl lys ol The West In lian 
and The Padlock were performed by Mr. Kemble’s 
company at 


gratis; 


had * a quantity ot tooth- 


} 
above 


and, 





lotte Rusport in the former, and of Leonora in 
the latter, being sustained by “* Mrs. Siddons ;” 
which I imagine to be the fi n which 


a hor - 


first occasion ¢ 
we meet with that illustriou 
hold word. 

She had received a good education (given ¢gra- 
tuitously by the then mistress) at ‘Thorneloe 
House School, in Worcester, where her 
talent was manifested at ur theatricals ; 
and she appears to have made her 
Worcester stage when she was twelve years old 
though, as we know Bovs and the 
Frog” she had made her first : ppear 
ance on other boards at a very tender age. (Her 
Worcester life, I may observe, is altogether passed 
over by her biographers.) At twelve years of 
age, on February 12 and 14, 1767, she performed 
at Worcester the character of the Young Prin- 
cess in the play of Charles the First, and also 
sang in the concert. On April 16, 1767, Kemble 
produced his version of The Tempe st. J copy so 
much of the bill as relates to the play and the 
Kembles. The future Mrs. Siddons, it will be 
seen, was the singing Ariel: — 


name, now 


native 


debut on the 
from “ the > 


anecdote 


“ Worcs 


ster, April 1 
‘Mr. Kemnie’s Company of Comedians. 
‘At t 


rueatre at the Kine’s Heap, on Me 





evening next. being th 0th of wil 
pertormed a Concert OF Musict xactly 
half-an-hour after six o’clock. at th 


but the gra- | 


Worcester, the characters of Char- 
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usual places. 
presented, 

I 
As altered 


Between the parts of the Concert will b 
lebrated Comepy call’d 
the Inchanted I 
from Shakspeare by Mr. Dryden and Sir 
W. D’Avenant.) 
With all the Scenery, Machinery, Musick, Monsters, 
{ other Decorations proper to the piece, entirely 1 
Alonzo (Duke of Mantua), Mr. Kemble; 
Hyppolito (a youth who never saw a Woman), 
Mr. Siddons; 
ano (Master of the Duke’s Ship), Mr. Kemble; 
Amphitrite, by Mrs. Kemble; 
Ariel (the Chief Spirit), by Miss Kemble; 
and Milcha, by Miss F. Kemble. 
rhe Performance will open with a Representation of a 
Tempestuous Sea (in perpetu il agitation) and Storm, in 
which the Usurper’s Ship is Wreck’d; he Wreck end 
with a Beautiful Fire. —And the whole to 
mclude with a CALM h appears Nept 


gratis, a cé 


1e TEMPEST; or 





Steph 





Shower of 


‘ SEA, on whi tune, 
Poetic God of the Ocean, and his Royal Consort Amphi- 
trite, in a Chariot drawn bv Seahorses, accompanied with 


rritons, &c.’ 

And it was in this fashion that tl 
was produced by Mr. Kemble, twenty-two years 
later than this, at Drury Lane Theatre. rhe 
above extract from the Worcester play-bill is 
noteworthy as recording (at least, I believe so) 
the first appearance of the future Mrs. Siddons in 
a Shakspearian character; and it is a cireum- 
stance that has not been noted by her biogray hers 
CuTnsert Lepe. 


Mermaids, 


? Te mpest 


THE QUEEN’S MEMORIAL TO THE LAT! 
PRINCE CONSORT AT BALMORAL. 

A copy, in full, of the inser 1 t 
Memorial may interest the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
The “ Memorial Cairn,” as it is called in the lo- 
cality, is situated upon a high mountain which 
overlooks the Palace of Balmoral, and a grea 








portion of the upper district of Deeside. 
monument is composed of native granite, ; 
midal in form, and has four sides. Upon the 
north side, cut in plain Roman capitals, is the 
following : — 


is pyra- 


‘To 
THE BELOVED MEMORY 
OF 
ALBERT, 
rHE GREAT AND GOOD, 
RINCE CONSORT. 
ERECTED BY HIS 
ROKEN HEARTED WIDOW, 
VICTORIA R. 
2ist AUGUST, 


1862.” 


Upon another dressed slab, a few inches below 
the above, is this quotation : — 
“ He being made perfect in a short time, 
Fulfilled a long time: 
For his soul pleased the Lord, 
Therefore hasted He to take 
Him away from among the wicked. 


Wisdom of Solomon, chap, iv. verses 13 
14.” 


nd 
ind 
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Upon the east side of the Memorial there are 
ten separate stars, bearing the initials of the 
Queen and her family, viz.: V.R.; V.A.M.L. ; 
A.E.; A.M.M.; A.E.A.; H.A.V.; 
A.W.P.A.; L.C.D.A.; B.M.V.F.” Below these 
initials, the date of “ 21st August, 1862.” 


There are no carvings on the south and west | 


sides. Possibly some of your correspondents may 
he able to say whether the well-known couplet — 
“ He takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 

And leaves the bad, too bad to take away,”— 
had been suggested by the last clause of the above 
beautiful quotation from the Apocrypha? which 
lately formed the subject of so uncailed-for an 
attack upon the Queen by a leader of the Free 
Church of Scotland ; and which was so admirably 
answered, soon after, by a correspondent in The 
Times. A. 


POPE AND SENAULT. 
Pope in his Essay on Man appears to have 


caught many of his ideas from The Use of the | 


Passions, by J. F. Senault: for instance, the fol- 
lowing fine passage : — 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul - 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same; 
Great in the earth, as in the etherial frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs in every part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 
To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


We find the germ of this eloquence in Senault’s 


first treatise, on the Nature of the Passions, in 
which are these words : — 


“Christian Philosophy, coming even to the original of 


the soul, hath made us know what effects she produceth 
in the body, by the very same which God produceth in 
world. For though this infinite essence depends not 
upon the world which He hath created, and that without 
increasing His might, He may undo His own workmanship, 


yet is He shed abroad in all parts thereof; there is no | 
He applies himself to | 
all creatures in their operations, and without dividing | 


intermedium which He fills not up. 


His unity, or weakening His power; He gives light with 
the sun, He burneth with the fire, He refresheth with the 
water, and He brings forth fruit with the trees. 
great on earth as in heaven, though His effects do 


differ; His power is alwaies equal, and the stars which | 
shine above our heads cost Him no more than the grass | 


which we tread under our feet. So isthe soul disposed in 
the body, and penetrates all the parts thereof. It is as 
noble in the hand as in the heart, and though, applying 
herself to the dispositions of the organs, she speaks by the 
mouth, seeth by the eyes, and heareth by the ears, vet is 
she but one spirit in her essence; and in her differing 
functions her unity is not divided, nor her power weak- 
ened,” 


L.C.A. ; | 


He is as | 


D QUERIES. (34S. IV. Jory 18, 63. 
This paragraph is from the Use of the Passions 
written in French by J. F. Senault, and put into 
English by Henry Earle of Monmouth, 1649. 
Probably it would interest many of your readers 
| if some one of your erudite correspondents would 
obligingly give us some information as to the cir- 
cumstances under which this translation was made 
by the said Earl of Monmouth. 
Under his effigies in the work quoted stands 
this inscription: “Henricus Dom. Cary Baro, 
de Leppington, Com. de Moxmoutn.” 


G. M., M.D. 


Minor Nates. 


Tar tate Lorpv Hatuerton. —In “ N. & Q.” 
| (3° S. iii. 366) appeared an ingenious and well- 
merited tribute to the memory of Lord Hatherton 
| by Mr. Bucktown, of Lichfield. It is hoped that 
| the following attempt to pourtray the character 
| of that distinguished nobleman and admirable 
man, in a somewhat severer style, may likewise 
be allowed to find a permanent record in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” It is from the pen of one 
who was honoured with Lord Hatherton’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, and has received the imprima- 
tur of more than one scholar of the first eminence 
among his Lordship’s most intimate friends : — 


“ Depositum 
Honoratissimi Epvarpt JoHANNIS 
Baronts DE HATHERTON, 
Nominis primi, 
Per annos viginti tres e Comitatu Staffordiensi 
Ad Regni Comitia legati; 
Postea Comitatus ejusdem per annos novem Vicarii Regii 


} et Vicrorte Regire 

A consiliis secretioribus : 

| Qui 

De LirrLETONORUM gente perantiqua et perillustri 
Editus, 


| preclaram originem 
propriis virtutibus exornavit : 
ir 
Fidus, integer, strenuus, 
Muneribus domesticis, senatoriis, et civilibus defungendis 
solers wque et indefessus ; 
Paterno erga clientes rusticos animo ; 
Literarum et literatorum fautor, 
Utpote ipse 
Optimarum artium et studiosus et sciens ; 
Hospitalitate liberrima ; 
Colloquio 
Supra modum affabili et festivo, 
Ideoque omnibus omnium ordinum ac partinm 
Pariter acceptus. 
Tandem 
Annis, laboribus, iniqua valetudine 
Fractus, 
Curisti meritis in solidum confisus, 
Ex hac umbra rerum 
In lueem migravit, 
1v. Non. Maii, A.D. M.DCCC.LXIIT. 
Etat. LXx1.” 


—_ 

*4 
_ 
a 


, 63. 


issions 
it into 
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PunisuMent or Beccars at Batu, wn 1739.— 
The Curiosities of Literature constitute a book 
of very agreeable reading. A legal compilation 
scarcely less interesting might be put together, 
and not improperly be denominated the “ Curio- 
sities of Legislation.” The following extract 
(slightly abridged) from “ An Act for Establish- 
ing and well Governing an Hospital or Infirmary 
in the City of Bath,” bearing the date of 1739, may 
be regarded as a “ curiosity ” in these days of gentle 
dealing with transgressors of a much worse class 
than beggars: — 


“ Whereas, several loose, idle, and disorderly persons 
daily resort to the City of Bath, and remain wandering 
and begging about the streets and other places of the 
said City, and the suburbs thereof, under pretence of 
their being resident at the Bath for the benefit of the 
Mineral or Mecicinal Waters, to the great disturbances 
of his Majesty’s subjects resorting to the said City, be it 
enacted, that the Constables, petty Constables, Tything- 
men, and other Peace Officers of the said City, and also 
the Beadle, or Beadles of the said Hospital, are hereby 
empowered and required to seize and apprehend all such 
persons who shall be so found wandering, begging, or 
misbehaving themselves, and them to carry before the 
Mayor, or Justice, or Justices of Peace for said 
City; who shall, upon the oath of one sufficient wit- 
ness, or upon his own view, commit the said person or 
persons so wandering or begging, to the House of Cor- 
rection for any time not exceeding the space of Twelve 
Kalendar Months, and to be kept at hard labour, and re- 
ceive correction as loose, idle, and disorderlie persons.” 


ae A. K. 


some 


Mr. Joun Cotter.—A portion of the interest- 
ing volume, compiled by Mr. W. J. Thoms, and 
published i in 1839 under the title of Anecdotes and 


Traditions, consists of the Common-Place Book of 


a Mr. John Collet; of whom Mr. Thoms could 
find little or no ac -ount. I see in a list of adver- 
tisements, at the end of Captain Edward Panton’s 
Speculum Juventutis, 1671, a book called “ Dr. 
Collet’s Daily Devotions, or the New Christian's 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice,” 24mo, price, 
bound, 1s. 4d. Possibly this Dr. Collet and Mr. 
John Collet, the author of the Common-Place 
Book, may be the same person, 

W. Carew Hazuirt. 


Oxrorp Jeu v’Esrrir. — It is now some years 
since the following lines were circulated in MS. 
in Oxford. I believe that they have never “ 
been put into print, and they are too good to be 
lost. They refer to the answers given at a Divi- 
nity examination by a luckless undergri aduate : — 

“ A small snob of Baliol had an idea 

That Joseph was loved by his Arimathea; 
And, coining a word in the fashion of Grote, 
Said, that Herod held office as Scholekobrote.” 


The last word, of course, enshrined his ideas of 


the meaning of oxwAnkdBpwros, Acts xii, 23. 
Curupert Bepe. 





Queries. 
PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 

On the sale of the pamphlets of the late Prin- 
cipal Lee recently, I acquired two very singular 
works on the philosopher's stone. The first is— 

“ Five Treatises of the Philosopher's Stone. Two of Al- 
phonso, King of Portugall, as it was written with his own 
hand, and taken out of his closset. Translated out of the 
Portuguez into English. One of John Sawtre, a Monke, 
translated into English. Another written by Florianus 
Raudorff, a German Philosopher, and translated out of 
the same language into English; also a treatise of the 
names of the Philosopher’s Stone, by William Gratacolle, 
translated into English. To which is added the Smarag- 
dine Table. By the paines and care of H. P. London: 
Printed by Thomas Harper, and are to be sold by John 


>” 


Collins in Little Britain, near the Church door, 1652. 


Who was H. P.? Could it be Henry Peacham: 
an author who wrote on all kinds of subjects ? 
There is a list of his productions in Lowndes, but 
neither the above work nor the one next noticed, 
are mentioned there —a circumstance indicating 
their extreme rarity. Was the Alphonso, King ot 
Portugal, the monarch referred to in the Anti- 
quary as Alphonso King of Castile, whose maxim 
was “* Old wood to burn, old books to read, old 
wine to drink, and old friends to converse with” ? 

The second is styled — 

“* Magnalia Nature, or the Truth of the Philosopher's 
Stone asserted. Having been lately expos’d to publick 
sight and sale. Being a true and exact Account of the 
manner how Wenceslaus Seilerus, the late famous prejec- 
tion maker at the Emperour’s Court at Vienna, came by 
and made away with a very gre: ut quantity of powder of 
projection, by projecting with it before the Emperor, and 
a thousand witnesses, selling it &c. for some years past.” 
It is represented as published for the satisfaction of the 
curious, and “ especially of Mr. Boyl. By one who was 
not only an eye-witness in the affair, but also concern’d 
as a Commissioner by the Emperor for the Examen of 
it. London: printed by Tho. Dawks, his Majesties British 
Printer, living in Black Fryars, 168¢, 4to.” 

This is one of the strangest productions I ever 
recollect perusing. It gives most minute par- 
ticulars of the discovery of the magic powder 
which converts lead and tin into gold, as well as a 
singular narrative of the adventures of Wences- 
laus, who is left in possession of high honours, 
and who is positively appealed to as an existing 
person at the date of the publication. Could it 


| have been got up for the purpose of hoaxing the 


Hon. Mr. Boyle ? J.M 


ANONYMOUS : — 

1. Who is the author of Selections from the English 
Poets, Shakspeare, Pope, &c.: rendered into Latin verse ? 
To which are added, the remarkable Adventures of Jack 
and Gill. Lewis, 1848, 4to. (Privately printed). 

. Who is author of Love’s Labour Lost Regained? A 
continuation of Shakspeare’s play. By C. J. London, 
18 8vo. 

. ‘Who is the author of Education at Home, or a 
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Father's Instructions: consisting of Miscellaneous P 
for the Instruction and Amusement of Young Persons 
from ten to twelve vears of age? Published by Baldwin 
about 1824 It contains two little dramas “Cyrus” 
(2 Scenes), and Charles II. (4 Scenes), and other miscel- 








Sister's Gift, 1827 ? 
ZETA. 
A small 12mo volume, ititled The True Impart t 
History and Wars of the Kingdom of Ireland, was pub- 
lished a y y in London, in the year 1692. By 


ABHBA. 


Bunsury’s ENGRAVINGS are very interesting. 
Two of them in particular appear very note- 
worthy, and suggest queries. First, ** Conver- 
sazione” (published Feb. 11, 1782, by Dickinson, 
158, New Bond Street): there is Dr. Johnson 
making a grab at a cup of tea: Bozzy, full to the 
mouth of something stronger than tea, is balane- 
it M4 himself on the edge of his chair; Mrs. Chrale, 
king into her cup of tea, is evidently thinking 
mmething clever that she is about to say. 
is the year Dr. Johnson left Streatham. 
is its history? And who are the other 
firures that form this life-like and very interest- 
ing interior ? Secondly, “ The Gardens of Carleton 
House, with Neapolitan Ballad Singers,” designed 
Mav 18, 1784 (published the following year by 
Dickinson). There are some twenty figures, all 
of them evidently most characteristic portraits. 
Can you help to give them names, and thus make 
them serve to illustrate the various memoirs of 
the day? The then fascinating prince stands in 
the foreground, a fair lady on either arm. In 
shade, and in the background, another fair dame 
is gazing intently on the royal youth; her figure, 
and the peculiar expression, lead to the not im- 
probable supposition that she has loved, not wisely, 
but too well. Cc, 





Cuarron, “ De 1a Sacesse.”—It is known that, 
between 1611 and 1658, four editions were printed 
of a translation of this work by Sampson Len- 
nard. But, at the end of Panton’s Speculum 
Juventutis, 1671, I find an English translation in 
ito, advertised for sale (6s. bound), Was this 
a later edition of Lennard’s version, or a new 
one? ‘The name of the translator is not disclosed 
in the advertisement. Stanhope’s Charron did not 
appear, I believe, till 1697. 

W. Carew Hazurrr. 


Tue Doveras Cavse.—Having from accidental 
circumstances taken much interest in the cele- 
brated old * Douglas Cause,” of the pleadings and 
proofs in which I have a tolerably full set, I am 
curious to learn as to the following points, on 
which some of your numerous readers may per- 
haps supply information : — 

1. Are there yet in Rheims families of the 
names Maillefer, or Andrieux ? 


2. Are any of the following hotels still existing 
in Paris, viz. The Hotel de Chalons, Rue St. 
Martin; The Hotel Croix de ®er, Rue St. Deni 
or ‘The Hotel d’Anjou, Rue Serpente ? 








Prayine “GerManps.” — By an entry in the 
Hall Book of the corporation of Leicester, dated 

). it is order d * fox the comonwell of the t wn, 
and of sech ids as ys yn a store hows in the 
cet |, y* vs to say, 


e [fRetnrdaw 
‘at | Saturday 





tt’ day mar [ j 
wodde tymber and vdyr ; 
ther be ony, h rfe] 


overseers] therof.” 





] hys chosyn to be ou'sears 
ix persons, leading men of the town. I shall 
feel greatly obliged by information as to the 
meaning of the word “ germands.” My impres- 
sion is, that the order has reference to the early 
dramatic performances; a it follows a few page 
after a somewhat similar appointment of over- 





seers to have the guiding and rule “ of t 

Play.” Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary cives the 

word “ German, a brother.” Can it be used in 

this sense ? Wiruram Ketty. 
Leicester. 


ne Passion 


Masor-Generat Heane.—There was a Colonel 
or Major-General James Heane, whose name oc- 
curs in military annals as very much distinguish- 
ing himself in the time of the Civil Wars, as con- 
nected with Elizabeth Castle, in Jersey. I have 
learned that he afterwards obtained some employ- 
ment in the parliamentary service in America, 
wherein he died within a very short period. I am 
desirous of knowing in what part of the Western 
Continent he served, the nature of that service, 
and the time and circumstances of his death. 

VU. O. 


Horton Famity.—Can any of your readers 
vive me information as to any existing families, 
directly or remotely connected with the Hopton 
family ? The last of the name being Lord Hopton 
of Stratton, in Cornwall, ¢emp. Charles LI. F, 


Jamaica. —I should be greatly obliged if any 
correspondent of * N. & Q.” will kindly refer me 
to any works bearing on the history of this island 
during the first quarter of the present century. 
I am more particularly desirous of meeting with a 
list of the names of the planters of that period, 
and also any charts and maps which may give the 


names of their several estates. J. Drttoy. 


Epirapru on Joun A’Compe.—The well-known 
epitaph, said to be written by Shakspeare upon 
his friend John a’'Combe (commencing “ Ten ina 
hundred”) has now received the corroborative evi- 
dence of Combe’s being a usurer. A _ literary 
friend the other day imaginatively suggested to me 
the possibility of its being a play upon the initials 
10. C., or ten and a hundred. Have any of the 
recent commentators elucidated the subject ? 

( 
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Cartain Tuomas KerrivGe.—This person was 
engaged in the Great Mogul’s country early in 
the reign of Kine Charles 1, in settling the East 
In lian el service in the 
matter. If any of your correspondents know any- 
rning Capt. Kerridge as to his career, 


trade, and rendered 


thing conc: 





hi ntage, or time of the information 

Ww He was supposed to have resided at 

Shelley, in the county of Suffolk. S. E. ¢ 
Lockwoop, Epwarp VL.’s goon —In the 


entries 


» follow- 


chamberlain’s acct punts of this boro ee 


f Edward VI. like 


in the reign ¢« 





ing, in Paid to Lockwood, the Kyng’s 
Jestel iij*.” And similar payments were 
made to him during the reign of Mary, and pa 
of the reign of Elizabeth. 

I do 1 find this nam Dr. Doran’s Court 
Fools, or in the works of Dance and others treat- 
ing directly on the subject. Are any particulars 
known respecting him 2 Wituiam Key. 


“Mitten or THe Der.” —Can any one inform 





me as to the origin and locale of the popular song, 
‘The Miller of the Dee,” ec ntaining the well- 
kr rain: 
‘I care for nobody, no not I, 
If nobody cares for me” 


A lecture was lately delive vat | in this city on 
its local legends, and the lecturer claimed the 
song as relating to Chester; basing his arguments 
for so doing partly on the great antiquity of the 
Dee mills, and partly on the absence of provin- 
cialisms referring it to any other place. Pre- 
viously I had always understood that it related to 
one of the Scotch Dees—an impression that most 


of the antiquaries hereabouts retain. poe om 4 
Chester. 
“Tue Nonsucu Proressor.”—Could any of 


my fellow rea about the 


author 


lers tell me anything 
of this quaint book? He flourished in 
London during the Protectorate, and after the 
Restoration. He was, I should imagine, a royalist. 
He must not be confounded with the celebrated 
Archbishop Secker, born 1693, died 1768, the 
learned and excellent prelate who succeeded the 
antiquarian Potter, in the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury; who refuted Bolingbroke, and defended 
Butler. All I know of the author of The Non- 
such Professor, is the following : — 

“ William Secker, preacher of the Gospel, published two 





works : ‘4 Wedding Ring, asermon preached at a wedding 
in Edmonton (or, as a title -page a few years later has it, 
St. Edmond’s), 1¢ a : ers d for Thomas ee t at the 
T ‘ Crowns.’ * Th No msuc h Pri fessor m his Me- 
ruhan Splen laid ( > n in Seaven Se rmons at Allhallows 
Church-i -wall, London: Printed by M.S. for Th. 
Parkhurst, to be sold at his shop at the Three Crowns, 
&c., 1660." The latter is dedicated to the Honourable 
and truly Noble Patriots, Sir Edward Barkham, Ki ight 
and Baronet, and his re ligious Consort Dame Francis (sic) 


Barkham of Tottenham, in the county of Middlesex.” 
REDIGER. 
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Peter's Pence. — Can any one inform me in 
what countries “ Peter’s Pence” has ever been 
collected ? or name a work in which the required 
information may be obtained. 


Jno. H. Barnargp. 


Where shall I find the line: 


yw the misery of a granted prayer”? 


(JUOTATION, 
And kn 
I am acquainted with the passage in the first 
satire of Horace, those in the tenth satire of 
Juvenal, and the lines in Antony and Cleopatra: 
* We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Reg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
so find we profit 
~Act II. Se. 1 
The line I seek seems to have a fuller meaning 
than any of the above, except perhaps one line of 
Juvenal, J.H.S. 





Deny us for our good: 
By losing of our prayers.’ 


‘A lie which is all a lie 
Can be met, and fought with 
But a lie which is half a lie 

Is a harder matter to fight.” 
I shall be greatly obliged if any correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.” will tell me the author of the above 
lines, and direct me where to find the remainder 
of the verses? There are, I believe, some ten or 
twelve, equally quaint and true. E. J. D. 


Master Ricnarp (Ryper) or Leicester. — 
Leland states that, when in Leicester — 
“In this chirche of St Marie extra Castrum I saw the 
tumbe in marble of Thomas Rider, father to the master 
Richard of Leicester. This Richard | take to be the 
same that yn those dayes, as it apperith by his workes, 
was a greate clerk.” 


Nichols (Hist. Leicester, vol. i. part ii. p. 314, 
note) says, that he was presented by the’ abbot 
and convent of St. Mary de Pratis, in 1291, 
the rectory of Eydon, in Northamptons shire, which 
he held till 1316; and that fruitless has been the 
research in Dupin for an account of Richard de 
Leicester's literary abilities. 

Nichols adds that — 

“ Tanner, in Bibl. Britan. (p. 626), has noticed only a 
single MS. penned by this learned clerk ; and might not 
this MS., even though the title of it be Articles of the 
Creed, be principally calculated for the meridian of Lei- 
cester? Might it not (he adds) have some reference to 
the procession [representing the Apostles and others] on 
Whit Monday, from the church of St. M ary de Castro to 
that of St. Margaret ?—‘*Scripsit de Articulorum Sym- 
boli distributione secundum numerum Apostolorum. > Could 
this MS. be examined, there might be found in it some 
particulars illustrative of this solemn procession. Ac- 
cording to Tanner, this MS. was in Sion Library.” 


outright ; 


I am very desirous, for a particular purpose, to 
obt ain early information on this point ; and sh¢ ill 

feel gr ateful to any corre spondent of “N.& Q 
ms may know the present plac e of deposit of this 
MS. and have access to it, if he will kindly inform 
me either personally, or through the medium of 
“5. £0, whether the surmise of Mr. Nichols 
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is correct? In the year 1851 I sought inform- | 
ation in these columns (1* S. iii. 352) respecting 
the churchwarden’s accounts of the above church, | 
which had by some means been sold by auction 
in London some twenty years before, but unfor- 
tunately without success. Wituiam Ketty. 


Leicester. 


Sxyrinc Arms or Pepieres.—TI shall be 
obliged to any of your readers who will give me | 
any information as to the family of this name. I 
cannot go further back than W. G. Skyring, an 
officer of the army about a century since, but I 
believe he came from Lancashire or Westmore- 
land. G. W. Sxyrine. 

Admiralty, Somerset House. 

Spain: Mosque or Corpova.— On entering 
we turned to our left,and were conducted to a 
black marble pillar. On it was scratched a cruci- 
fixion, and above it the following inscription, as 
far as I could read it: — 

“Este Esels TO Christo QA 
Hizoele A’ Tibocon La Vua.” 

Murray, in his Hand-Book edition, 1847, p. 77, 
route 9, mentions only part of the above inscrip- 
tion, 

Théophile Gautie sr, in his Wanderings in Spain, 
edition 1853, p. 254, also slightly mentions it. 
Another pillar near has also ac rucifixion scratched 
on it, and an iron staple in it. 

Another pillar near had many scars and deep 
narrow incisions on it. Near to these three pillars 
is a tablet fixed into the wall. On it is repre- 
sented a kneeling figure of a man, with his legs 
chained together, and his cap on the ground. 

Can any one give any information regarding 
these four queries ? Cc. M. 


Sr. Sreruen’s Cuurcu, WaLsRoox.— 

“When Richard, Earl of Burlington, celebrated for his 
architectural skill and taste, was in Italy, among the 
many beautiful churches which he visited in that country 
was one which had been built on the model of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook. On expressing himself loudly in its 
praise, his vanity as an architect must have been some- 
what piqued, when he was informed that he had left the | 
original behind him in his own country. On his return 
to England, his first step, on alighting from his carriage 
at Burlington House, is said to have been a pilgrimage 
to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, a church of which, previous 
to his foreign travel, he had probably never even heard 
the name.” — Jesse, London and its Celebrities, second | 
series, 8vo, London, 1850, i. 254. } 


To what church in Italy does this paragraph 
refer ? 1 A 


Inscription at Trugitto.— When at Trujillo 
in Spain I saw a shield fixed on the wall of a 
ruined church, around which was the following 
inscription, as far as I could read it: — 

“Stacis Terra MA stpo saber Et ARCADIA NO 
pecon F or E.” 

Can any one inform me of its meaning? C. M. 
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| grams, Epitaphs, &c. 


| also Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 650.) 
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Queries with Answers. 


‘A Hexre ro Discourse.” short time ago 


I purchased a copy of — 


or more Merriment mixt with 
Consisting of Witty, Philosophicall, 
Questions and Answers, as also Epi- 
Together with the Countreyman’s 
13th ed, 1640.” 


“A Helpe to Discourse : 
serious Matters; 
Grammaticall, &c. 


Counsellor, &c. 


It has the autograph of one Robert Holden, and 
this note : — 


“This booke was given me by a Portugese priest, who 
lived at a hermitage called y* Calvarie neare y* Citty of 
Tavira, in Algarie in Portugal.” 


Will some correspondent tell me whether it is 
of any value or rarity. G. W. M. 


[This must have been a popular work to have passed 
through thirteen editions between 1619 and 1640. W. B. 
the editor is supposed by Malone to be William Basse; 
but in the copy from Dr. Bliss’s library (edit. 1628) the 
name of William Baldwyn is added with a query. (See 
About thirty years ago 
Thorpe offered copies a seven or eight shillings. Who 
was the other editor, E. P. Philomathem.? A MS. note 
in a copy before us says Edward Phillips, but this is very 
doubtful. } 


Docs.—Will you kindly oblige me by informa- 
tion as to where can be found this quotation ? — 
“ With eyes upraised his master’s looks to scan, 

The stay, the solace, and the friend of man; 

The rich man’s guardian, and the poor man’s friend, 

The only being faithful to the end.” 


Also, in what letter of Pope's he said, that “ His- 


tory was more full of examples of the fidelity of 


dogs than of friends ” ? G. R. Jesse. 


33, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


[ The second quotation occurs in Pope’s Works, “ Letters 
to and from H, Cromwell, Esq.” (Letter x. Oct. 9, 1709.) 
“ Histories,” he says, “are more full of examples of the 
fidelity of dogs than of friends, but I will not insist upon 
many of them, because it is possible some may be almost as 
fabulous as those of Pylades and Orestes, &c. I will only 
say for the honour of dogs, that the two most ancient 
and esteemable books, sacred and prophane, extant (viz. 
the Scripture and Homer) have shown a particular re- 
gard to these animals.” The authorship of the poetical 
lines remains a query. } 


Brynpiey or Wistaston, etc. — What were 
the arms and quarterings of Bryndley of Wistas- 
ton, co. Chester? Sims refers to Harl. MS. 1535. 
Also, the arms of Wyrrall, or Warrall, of Wyrrall, 
co. Chester? They are given in Harl. MS. 2187. 


H. S. G. 


[ Bryndiey : Party per pale or and sable, a chevron be- 
tween three escallops, all counter-changed. —— Wyrrall: 
Azure, three fleurs-de-lis argent, a bordure of the amnd. q 
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NOTES 





Replies. 


ON THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD 
THEODOLITE. 

(1* S. iv. 383, 457 ; 2-4 S. i. 73, 122, 201; ii. 379; 
v. 466; Phil. Mag. Apr. 1846, Feb. or March, 
1850.) 

I have waited until all suggestion seems to be 

over, and shall now renew an account which I 

gave in the Philosophical Magazine for 1846. 


This I have no doubt contains the true source of 


the word; and I have found it to be satisfactory 
to many who are used to the study of etymology 
and the changes of language. I shall first enu- 
merate the attempts which have been made. Re- 
member that the word is certainly of English 
formation, as foreign writers tell us. 

l. O¢a, prospect, SnAdw, make v isible. The pro- 
poser properly says that this should give theade- 
lote. But to this derivation and others it must be 
objected that they all suppose a t lescope to be an 
essential part of a theodelite, to use the old spel- 
ling. Now the telescope was not invented till 
long after the word, and as late as 1726, Stone 
(Math. Dict.) says the instrument was (only) 
sometimes furnished with a telescope. The old 
theodelite had a bar, with two little pinhole sights 
upon it; no very good way of commanding a pro- 
spect. 

2. Ocdouat, see, ddAos, stratagem, an old and 
favourite derivation. ‘The instrument no great 
help to a policeman, for reason given. Besides, 
what mathematician ever confounded the mea- 
surement of an angle with the detection of 2 
stratagem ? I only remember one case in which 
the two things come together. Horace, in the 
ninth proposition of his first book, connects them 
as follows : — 

“ Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 

Gratus puellx risus ab angulo, 

Pignusque dereptum lacertis,_ 

Aut digito male pertinaci.” 
But though the proposition ends here, Horace 
does not annex Q. E.D. And if any one should 
charge the old mathematicians with being spoil- 
sports, enough to suggest such an addition, and 
turn a telescope upon the process, I can only say, 
Non ego credulus. 

3. Ocdoua, see, efSwdrov, figure. 
this purpose. 

4. @edoua, see, Sodrxdés, long. ‘The instrument 
never a seer of lengths. Nothing better known 
to a mathematician than that no measurement of 
angles alone will determine a length. 

5. Ocdoua, see, SnAos, manifest, trus, circumfer- 
ence. The ladies did not wear hoops till long 
aiter. 

6. Take d8eads, and transmute it into the Zolic 
odeAds; accordingly, odelited is graduated. Let 


Never used for 
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6e be redundant, — that venerable contrivance for 
getting rid of diflicult syllables, — it not connected 
with Oedouat. 

The word appeared, for the first time yet re- 
corded, in 1571, in the Pantometria of Thomas 
Disges. It is the “instrument called Theodeli- 
tus,” and consists of a graduated circle, with a 
diametral bar, furnished with a couple of sights. 
This bar always had the name of alhidada, or ali- 
dada, from the Arabic: the word is naturalised in 
French; see the Academy's Dictionary, alidude. 
In 1611, Hopton, in his Topographicall Glasse, de- 
tines the Theodelitus as “ an instrument consisting 
of a Planisphere and an Alhidada.” 

Now theodelitus has the appearance of being a 
participle or adjective; and may therefore seem 
to refer to the circle as descriptive of an adjunct. 
A circle with an alidade : could it be possible that, 
in the confused method of forming and spelling 
words which characterised the vernacular Eng- 
lish science of the sixteenth century, an alidated 
circle should become theodelited 2? I never should 
have believed this, if I had not found an interme- 
diate form, which suggested the connexion. 

William Bourne, in his Treasure for Travail- 
ers, 1578, describes the use of the circle furnished 
with an alidade ; or, as his wood engraver spells 
it, alideday. But Bourne himself calls the alidade 
an athelida throughout the book ; except only in 
the page which contains the engraving, in which 
he follows the engraver. I take this form, athe- 
lida, to be one part of the chain of confusion by 
which what should have been alidated became 
theodelited. If any one should conjecture, or think 
it possible, that in that day of rude word-building, 
the last who had it on the anvil helped the spelling 
a little towards the look of derivation from eds, 
God, dfAos, manifest, I will not oppose him. But 
no such fancy is to be positively imputed as 
reasonably likely. I am, of course, aware that 
Bourne comes after Digges in time: but I am not 
prepared to conclude that either was the first who 
used his word. In fact, Digges, as we see, dis- 
claims invention in his “ instrument called Theo- 
delitus.” 

This theodelite, whether Digges’s or Hopton’s, 
was in fact the thing well known as the astrolabe ; 
and this is the name Bourne gives it. The astro- 
labe seems to have become a theodelite when it 
became a terrestrial instrument. 

Further research may throw more light on the 
question. But to me it seems far more probable 
that the above derivation is the true one, than 
that recourse should have been had to Greek. I 
know of no contemporary of the word theodelite 
who formed words from Greek except John Dee, 
who did it plentifully in his preface to Billingsley’s 
Euclid (1570). 

1 am afraid there is no use in searching the works 
of R. Recorde, whom one might suppose likely 
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to have had a hand in the job. 
ters connected with instruments to his Gate of 
Knowledge, which is enumerated among his works, 
but either was not printed, or else is entirely lost. 

In our day it is essential to a theodelite to have 
both a horizontal circle and a vertical semicircle 
for taking altitudes. Digges, Bourne, and Hopton 
had but one cirele, which they made horizontal or 
vertical at pleasure. The first I can find who 
described horizontal and vertical graduation in 
instrument is Aaron Rathborne, in his Sur- 
veyor, folio, 1616. This work was dedicated to 
Charles, Prince of Wales, whose portrait —as- 
lly not by Vandyke—has the following verses 
under it : — 


one 


sure 


greate Prince can els this work be due 


Then you, nowe plac’d where All is in yo" view? 
And, being the rule of what the people doo, 
Are both the Scale, and the Surveyor too.” 


“To whome 


If Rathborne had published about forty years 
later, instead of addressing this nonsense to a boy 
of sixteen, he would perhaps have thought it as 
to say that the people had sur- 
by their own scale, and found 
by ahead. He was more fortunate 
ubout logarithms, which appeared while he was 
writing. He is one of the first who pronounced 
upon Napier, of whom he says that his “ name 
and honour will never out.” A. De Morea. 


pr ttv a con eit 
veyed their king 


him too tall 


BELL LITERATURE. 


(1* S. ix. 241; xi. 32.) 


He refers all mate | 
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This account is the more interesting, as it car- 
ries us back to the beginning of change-ringing 
as now practised. 

In 1677, Campanalogia, or, Art of Ringing im- 
proved, was published by F.S. ; and this is clearly 
Stedman's second edition of the book, printed for 
him in 1668. ‘The first name of the title is altered, 
but the second name is continued; afterwards, 
several other editions were published under the 
same name, as appears in my first list. 

One would like to find out who was R. R., the 
author of Grandsire Bob, as stated above. The 
initials may be those of one Richard Rock, who 


| was a ringer in 1632; in which year he was ad- 


[I wish to correct an error in my list of books 


on bells and campanology, and to add a few more. 

In 1668 there was a little book, printed in 
* London for Fabian Stedman,” called Jintinna- 
logia, or, the Art of Ringing, “ by a Lover of the 
Art.” The licence of Roger L’Estrange is dated 
Nov. 1, 1667, and I find that it was registered at 
Stationers’ Hall Feb. 8, 1667, by Fabyan Sted- 
man. So there can be no doubt about the author. 


mitted a member of the “ Schollars of Cheapeside, 
a ringing society founded in 1603, and which con- 
tinued till 1634: three years after which, the 
Society of College Youths was established, to 
which Stedman dedicates his book. 

I take this opportunity of ad ling other books 


| and tractates on the same subject : — 


Nuestra Senora del Puche, Camera Angelica de Maria 
Santissima. ” 

Launay der Glockengiesser. Leipsic, 

Corblet, Note sur une Cloche fondue 
Lyon. Paris, 1859. 

“Heinrich Otte, Glockenkunde. 

Durandus de Ritibus Ecclesie 


1854. 
par Morel de 


Leipsic, 1858. 


Herrera, P. A. Del Origen y Progresso del Officio 
divino 
Guac. F. Mar. de Sonitu Campanarum. 


Sim. Maiol de Colloq. 

Paul Griland de Sortilec. 

Pol. Virgil. de Invent. Rerum. 

Macri, Hierolexicon. Rome, 1677, verbo Campana. 

Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus Antiquit. 1735. 

Pvgius (Al.), de Pulsatione Campanarum pro defunctis. 

Theophilus, translated by Hendric, 1847. [In 85th 
chapter he minutely describes the founding of bells. He 
wrote circa 1200.) 


D’Arcet (J.), Instructions sur l’Art de Métal des Cloches, 


| Paris, 1794. 


This is the book so highly spoken of by Dr. Bur- | 


ney, in his History of Music, vol. iii. 413; and not 
Tintinnalogia, by J. White (published without 
date), as was formerly supposed. It is the earliest 


book yet known ; it is dedicated to the Society of 
College Youths, and contains the original peal of 


Grandsire Bob by R. R. 

The author (who calls himself Campanista) says 
that “ fifty or sixty years last past, changes were 
not known, or thought possible to be rang.” And 
that “ Walking changes, and whole-pull changes, 
were altogether practised in former times ;” “but 
of late, a more quick and ready way is practised, 
called ‘ half-pulls:’ so that now, in London, it is 


a common thing to ring 720 triples and doubles, | 


and Grandsire Bob in half an hour.” 


Roujon, Traité des Harmoniques et de la Fonte des 
Cloches. Paris, 1765. 

Secquet (J. M.), Observations sur le Métal des Cloches. 
Paris, 1801. 

Vorhandlung des Vereins des Gewerbfleisses. 
1843, Sept. and Oct. 

Handbuch zur Berechnung der Baukosten, by F. Triest. 
12th Part. Berlin, 1827. 

Tansur’s Elements of Music. 1 
Changes, Chimes. and Tuning Bells. ] 

Hone’s Every Day and Year Book. 

Ludham on Bell Founding, in Encyc. Edinburgh. 

Lamberts, Noble Recreation of Ringing, in his Coun- 
tryman’s Treasure. 

Feilleri (J.), Turden Clocke. Leipsic. 

Emdenii (J.), Clocken, New. 1634. 

Spiers (R. P.), Mainrad. Tractatus Musicu 
toris practicus. Auxburgh, 1746. 

Delfelde, Dissertatio de Origine et Nomine Campana- 
rum. Jena, 1685. 

Irenius Montanus Hist. 

Drabicius de Cxlo et Cxlesti Statu. 


Berlin, 


72. (Chap. x. on 


Composi- 


Shemniz, 1726. 
Metz, 1618, 


This superstitious enthusiast fills 428 pages, to 
prove that one of the employments of the blessed 
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in heaven will be the constant ringing of bells! 
Where is there a copy? It is not in the Bod- 
leian nor British Museum; nor is it at Cambridge, 
Dublin, Manchester, or Paris. 

The Brassfounder’s Manual. London, 1829 

hes of Stedman’s Triples. Folio. Dedi- 
ind Cumberland Youths. 


Allen’s Lambeth, 1826, has a good arti 

















oO 1854 
Si 6-7. 
Cl by W. I 
Stent 1 
Der Is and ¢ ks, in his Lectures on Church 
Many 1 Bells in t “ Musical Gazett i 
Proce of the Institute of British Archit 
856-7, “ The I esiologist,” and othe riodicals 
Baker on the Great Bell at Westmin 1857 
Batty on Church Bells. Avlesburv, 15808. 
Brown’s Law of Church Bells. 1857. 
— History 1 Antiquity of Bells. Le 
Lukis \ nt Church Bel 1857 
VW is to ¢ rehwa 1858 
— VW il Dea 1858 


ls an q by W. T. Maunsell, M.A, 
Suggestions on the D onal I of the Curfew, 1860 
I be’s Pr ht irks 1 App ‘ 
r 1859 
—_——_——- Sermon on the Bells of the Church, 1862 


Dean Ramsay’s Letter to the Lord Provost of Edin- 


ch, on the Expediency of providing the City with an 
icient Peal of Bells. 18 
In poetry : — 
Dixon’s Songs of the Bells. 1852. 
Si 1852 


Matin Bells and Curfew 
Bells of St. Barnabas. 1851 
Our Sweet 


sers: by Hony. 


’. Exnacomps, M.A, 


MARC DE VULSON: LUCRETIA MARIA 


DAVIDSON, 
(3 S. iii. 492.) 
Je me permets encore de répondre 2 la ques- 
nde M. T. H. Laurence. Mare de Vulson 
la Colombiére, est le veri- 
ible créateur de la science du blason, et naquit 
vers la fin du seiziéme siecle, dans le Dauphiné, 


: } 
Sieur ae 





‘une famille protestante, originaire d’ Ecosse. 
ll était fils du Mare Vulson, conseiller 3 la cham- 
de Edit de Grenoble, auteur de quelques 
uvrages de droit, et avee lequel on I’a souvent 


on, dans sa jeunesse, dut em- 


brasser la profession des carriere 


armes, seule 
ette €poque, aux uinés des familles 
n bles. Ce qui est 

use une femme jolie et coquette. 





plus certain, cest qu il avait 
L’ayant 
surprise en adultére, il perca les deux amants de 
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son épée, et courut se jeter aux pieds du roi, dont 
il obtint sa grace. C’est de la qu'on menagait les 
‘ttes de la Aprés un tel 

éjour de Grenoble lui devint in- 


Pa 


femmes coqu J nisonade, 
i 


événement, le 


supportable Il s‘établit 


ou il se livra 
I] acquit 
une char ve de Gent lh mime ordin uire de l 14 ham- 
bre, } St.-Michel, et mourut 
en 1658. Il avait choisi pour sa devise cet hémi- 
stiche de Virgile : “ Uno avulso non defici t 
entourant deux arbres, dont l'un est déracineé. 
On a de lui plusieurs ouvrages, dont il serait trop 
ici les titres. Le plus connu au- 
jourd’hui est La traité de la 
nobl l'art du blason, 





tout entier aux recherel 


re, tut cre chevalier de 





” 
ye 








long de donner 
Science héroique, 


nobdlesse 


», de l’origine des armes, de 


symboles, timbres, etc. Paris: 1644 et 1649, 
in-fol. 
Le portrait de Vulson a été gravé plusieurs fois : 


Nanteuil (non Na 
, Chauveau (non Channean) del. 


c., in-fol. 2. 


itual) del. Orne- 
Regn 


sson, 
cartouche a 


Chauveau, en pi i et 
3. Bosse. 

Si je vous écris, Monsieur, c'est beaucoup moins 
pour vous donner un 


t main, in-fol.- 


renseignement qui, sans au- 
que pour 
recourir moi-méme 2 l’obligeance et aux lumiéres 
de vos nombreux lecteurs. On s'est beaucoup 
occupé en France, dans un certain monde poétique, 


cun doute, vous viendra d’autre part, 


il y a quelque trente ans, d'une jeune Américaine, 
morte 2 dix-sept ans, Lucretia Maria Davidson, 
dont les ceuvres venaient recueillies et 
publiées. Je crois que Southey lui consacra un 
long article dans le Quarterly Review. Depuis 
j'ai lu, mais sans pouvoir me rappeler ou, que 
cette jeune Muse transatlantique était un per- 
sonnage fictit et Imaginaire, ou, comme vous dites 
en anglais, je crois, un forgery. J’aurais besoin 
de savoir 2 quoi m’en tenir sur la question d’au- 
thenticité. 

Agréez, je vous prie, Monsieur, mes salutations 
S. Tresvutien. 


a etre 


bien sinceres, &. 


de Caen 


Bibliothi yu 


DENNIS: ARMA INQUIRENDA. 
3°? §. iii. 457.) 

I am glad to see the famous Gloucestershire 
coat of Dennis mentioned by Mr. Woopwarp. 
He says, very justly, “Even this coat perhaps 
admits of an explanation.” I think I can give 
evidence of the explanation which will be con- 
sidered suflicient 

2 T 


3; Display, gives Dennis thus : — 





Guillim, in 

‘He beareth gules, th leopard heads or, jessant 
flower-de-lis, Azure, over all a bend engrailed of the third, 
bv the name ¢ his is that ancient coat-armour 
of that Family, as appeareth in the Cathedral! Church of 
Worcester and Hereford, as also in the Churches of Dur- 
ham and Aust nd manv other places; neverthelesse, 
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some have of late years altered the flower de lis into Or, 
wherein they have much wronged the Bearers, in re- 
jecting the ancient forme, which is both warranted by 
Antique Monuments, and no way discommendable, sith it 
is borne in the naturall colour.” 


Opposite this blazon the coat is figured. The 
bend goes over all, that is to say, it oppresses the 
leopard’s head in the dexter chief. 

“ Durham and Auste” are two places in Glou- 
cestershire. Durham is more usually spelt Dyr- 
ham. It it the Deorham where in 571 was fought 
the decisive battle with which began the English 
conquest of the Severn valley from the Welsh. 
Now Guillim, besides his great knowledge in all 
things relating to his profession, must have had a 
special knowledge of the Dennis coat; for his 
wife was Anne Dennis of Dyrham. Her father 
sold Dyrham to the Wynters. 

Guillim died in 1621. At that time neither 
the beautiful house at Syston nor the two houses 
in Pucklechurch had been built by the Dennis 
family. Guillim, therefore, makes no mention of 
those places. They are both within a short dis- 
tance of Dyrham. Till 1853 there stood in Puc- 
klechurch a very beautiful house known as the 
Great Hall or House. It was in a state of neglect 
and decay, with the exception of the end nearest 
the road, which had been fitted up for a tenant, 
and still stands. In December, 1853, I saw this 
house sold, wall by wall, for destruction. It was 
accordingly pulled down soon after, with the ex- 


| 
| 
| 


| Dyrham. 


ception of the end which I have mentioned. I | 


have preserved notes of all the dates, initials, and 
arms, which for some years before 1853 I had been 
in the habit of seeing in this house. The date in 
the porch (now destroyed) was 1642; in the 
* Parlour,” which opened out of the “ Hall,” the 
date was 1651. 
period within which the house was built. The 
initials showed that the house was built by John 
and Mary Dennis. But I must not be tempted 
into details beyond the subject in hand. 

The arms in the porch were on two shields, one 
in each spandrel of the inner arch in which the 
door was set. The sinister showed, Gutté, three 
roses, Still; for Mary Still, wife of John Dennis. 
The dexter, Dennis, the bend being carried over 
the leopard’s head. But, in the “ Parlour,” the 
coat was given, over the fire-place, with the bend 
not oppressing the head in dexter chief but going 
past it. However, in the “ Hall,” the central 
and most important room in the house, which had 
the passage from the porch on one side, and the 
“parlour” on the other, the coat appeared in 
great splendour, carved and painted, and sunk 
deep within a massive well-cut wreath of leaves, 
with the bend oppressing the head in dexter chief. 
It had impaled as femme, Argent, two bars azure, 
over all an eagle displayed double-téte gules, 
Speke: for Margaret Speke of White Lackington, 
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Probably these dates give the | 


| one of the ancient families of the West. 
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Somersetshire. These were the father and mother 
of John Dennis the builder of this house. 

On the road leading out of Pucklechurch to 
Syston and Bristol, on the right-hand side, stands 
a very fine house of moderate size, now known as 
Dod'’s Farm. Over the entrance door is a shield 
showing eight quarterings,— Dennis, Corbett, Rus- 
sell of Dyrham, Neremouth, Gorges of Wraxall, 
Danvers, Popham, Still. This house was probably 
built by William Dennis, who died in 1701; and, 
as the coat is unimpaled, probably before his mar- 
riage. He was the son of John Dennis and Mary 
Still; and in his shield his mother’s coat, Still, is 
the last. His first quarter, Dennis, has the bend 
oppressing the head in dexter chief. Taking 
Guillim’s blazon, and the examples which I have 
given of the bend going over all, to be the coat 
as intended by the race who bore it, the explana- 
tion is obvious: the bend has something inter- 
posed between it and the field. I think that the 
coat, as it appeared in the “ parlour,” was pro- 
bably a mistake; but it is a mistake very likely 
to occur in the hands of an unskilful artist; and 
having occurred elsewhere, as well as here at the 
fountain-head, has given rise to questions about 
this ancient coat. 

There were, close up to the ceiling on one side 
of the “ Hall,” five oak shields, painted : 1. Dennis 
and Berkeley; 2. Dennis and Speke; 3. Dennis. 
4. Dennis and Still; 5. Dennis and Russell of 
But, I regret to say, my notes do not 
specify the arrangement of the head and the 
bend. These shields and the whole pannelled oak 
side of the room were sold for 4l. 10s. in my pre- 
sence. They now probably decorate some room 
to which they have been furnished at a great ad- 
vance of price. I tried, in vain, to induce the 
dealers to sell me the shields separated from the 
wood-pannelling. One can only hope that who- 
ever has them is aware that he has the ey 
a 5 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Ratecu Arms: Correction (3 S. iii. 149, 
238, 295, 451; iv. 33.)—It is not often that the 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” have to complain of 
typographical errors: but I would point out 
misprint in the last insertion, probably arising 
from my own bad calligraphy. With reference 
to the Hele coat, it is said, on p. 34, that the 
centre lozenge is charged with “ a cross and faced 
or.” It should be, charged with “a leopard’s 
face or.” There is another error in the same 
article, which I can well account for. After 
having written the word Triese, I thought it did 
not appear very distinct, and I therefore re-wrote 
it more plainly over—hence it has been intro- 
duced as “ Friese (Triese).” The family was 
never, I believe, called Friese. Joun Macweay, 
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Lutuer (3 S. iv. 7.) — As theology is wisely 
excluded from “ N. & Q.,” I did not and do not 
offer any opinion on the merits of Luther on the 
Galatians. As a part of “ Fur's” library, and 
quoted effectively by him, I think it may be in- 
cluded among the “ doubtful.” (Fur Predestina- 
tus, p. 16, London, 1813.) H. B.C. 

UL, U. Club. 

Suerirrs or Cornwatt (3 §. iii. 494.)—In C. 
S. Gilbert’s History of Cornwall, Plymouth Dock, 
1820, 2 vols. 4to, vol. ii. pp. 351-8, there is a list 
of sheriffs of Cornwall from 1139 to 1819, inclu- 
W. Sanpys. 


Parisues oF Encranp (3° S. iii. 494.) — A 
General Directory to the Counties, &c. in England, 
by Thomas Whillier, 8vo, 1825, professes to be a 
complete directory to every parish or district in 
England which maintains its own poor, comprising 
nearly 14,000 places. There is no Shilling Green, 
or Milling Green ; there is a Shilling Okeford, or 
Shillingstone, in Dorsetshire, Cramborne hun- 
dred. W. Sanpys. 


Sir Cuartes Catturore (3™ S. iii. 489.) — 
Sir Charles Calthrope, Knt. sometime Attorney- 
General, and afterwards one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland, died January 6th, 1616, 
aged about ninety-two, and was buried in Christ 
Church, Dublin. He was the son of Sir Francis, 
whose father, Sir William, was High Sheriff of 
Norfolk, Ist Henry VI.; and was son of Sir Bar- 
tholomew, who was son of Sir William, whose father, 
Sir Oliver, was son of Sir William Calthrop, Knt., 
who lived in the time of the Conqueror. 

Sir Charles married, first, Winifred, daughter 
of Antonie Toto, a Florentine, of King Henry 
VIIL’s Privy Chamber, and his serjeant-painter ; 
she died Aug. Ist, 1605. He married, secondly, 
Dorothie, daughter of John Deane, of London, 
widow, first, of Henry Perkin, by whom she had 
several children; and, second, of Robert Con- 
stable. She died June 14th, 1616. Sir Charles 
had no issue by either wife. His arms were, 
“chequy or and azure, a fess ermine ;” impaling 
for Toto or Tote, “ Argent, a fess gules, between 
three human hearts vulned, and distilling drops of 
blood on the dexter side; and for Deane, 
“barry of six, argent and azure, a canton gules.” 
__ The above account I have extracted from vol. 
ul. of the Funeral Entries, in Ulster Office, Dub- 
lin, by permission of Sir J. Bernard Burke. In 
these entries the name is spelt “Calthrop,” “Cal- 
throppe,” and “ Calthorpe.” 

H. Lorrtvs 'TorrennAM. 


sive. 


Swirt: “Tare or a Tus” (3"S. iv. 5.)—The 
original of the passage quoted from St. Optatus 
is as follows: — 

“Querendi sunt judices; si Christiani, de utraque 
parte dari non possunt; quia studiis veritas impeditur. De 
foris querendus est judex; si paganus, non potest nosse 
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secreta; si Judwus, inimicus est Christiani 
baptismatis; ergo in terris de hac re nullum poterit re- 
periri judicium; de cce'o querendus est judex. Sed ut 
quid pulsamus ad coelum, cum habeamus hic in Evange- 
lio testamentum? Quia hoc loco recte possunt terrena 
celestibus comparari; tale est quod quivis hominum 
habens numerosos filios. His, quamdiu pater presens 
est, ipse imperat singulis; non est adhuc necessarium 
testamentum ; sic et Christus, quamdiu prasens in terra 
fuit (quamvis nec modo desit) pro tempore quidquid 
necessarium erat Apostolis imperavit. Se quomodo ter- 
renus pater, dum se in confinio senserit mortis, timens ne 
post mortem suam, rupta pace, litigent fratres, adhibitis 
testibus voluntatem suam de pectore morituro transfert in 
tabulas diu duraturas. Et si fuerit inter fratres nata con- 
tentio, non itur ad tumulum, sed queritur testamentum ; 
et qui in tumulo quiescit, tacitus de tabulis loquitur: 
vivus, is cujus est testamentum, in ccelo est. Ergo vo- 
luntas ejus, velut in testamento, sic in Evangelio inquira- 
tur.” — S. Optati Op. Parisiis, 1631, folio, lib. v. p. 84. 

The translation is given with tolerable fairness, 
though it is not always strictly correct. But it is 
not of the Rule of Faith in general that St. Opta- 
tus is speaking ; but merely of the single point of 
rebaptism, which was defended by Parmenian, 
the successor of Donatus in the schismatical see of 
Carthage. As both parties claimed to belong to 
the Catholic Church, St. Optatus very obviously 
refers to the Gospel, as authority admitted by 
both, for the decision of the question. For, as he 
observes immediately before — 

“Cujus de sacramento (Baptismatis) non leve certa- 
men innatum est, et dubitatur, an post Trinitatem in 


Christiana 


eadem Trinitate hoc iterum liceat facere. Vos dicitis: 
Licet; nos dicimus: Won licet; inter licet vestrum, et non 
licet nostrum, nutant et remigant anima populorum. 


Nemo vobis credat, nemo nobis; omnes contentiosi homi- 
nes sumus. (Qurendi sunt judices,” &c. 

That a passage like this could have suggested 
to Swift the leading idea of his Tale of a Tub I 
think very unlikely ; but that Swift ever read a 
line of St. Optatus, much more unlikely. 

F.C. H. 


Pizarro’s Coat or Arms (3 S, iv. 8.)—A 
recent visitor to Trujillo—the Rev. R. Roberts, 
B.A.—gives the following explanation of Pi- 
zarro’s arms, which I hope may interest your cor- 
respondent C. M. :— 

“The mansion built by Pizarro, after the conquest of 
Peru, stands in the Plaza; and, though indifferently 
situated, is a handsome building of freestone, decorated 
after the Spanish custom, with boldly-sculptured coats of 
arms, and other heraldic devices, the most conspicuous 
being a couple of pigs feeding under an oak-tree—a badge 
that not only recalled his origin and early employment, but 
proved, moreover, that the conqueror of Peru was not 
ashamed to own himself the son of a swineherd,” &c. — 
An Autumn Tour in Spain in the Fear 1859, London, 
1860, p. 262. 

Ford, in his Description of Trujillo, speaks of a 
legend connected with Pizarro, viz. “that he was 
suckled, not by a Romulean wolf, but by an 
Estremenian sow—a very proper and local wet- 
nurse,” &c. (Handbouvk for Spain, Part 1. p. 479, 
edit. 1859.) J. DaLTon. 








To “sprak By THE Carp” (3™S. ii. 503, &e.)— | 


I subjoin the following quotation from Hooker's 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, which may serve 
to throw additional light on the exact meaning of 
thi sayin fr. It occurs in book i. chap. il. § 5. ed. 
Keble. Speaking of the Eternal Law, which “ God 
himself hath made to himself, and thereby work- 
eth all things whereof he is the cause and author,” 
he terms it “ that Law which hath been the pattern 
to make, and is the card to guide the world hy.” 
This guiding Law is what Hooker terms further 
on, “ the first Law Eternal ;” or more fully, “that 
order which God, before all ages, hath set down 
with himself, for himself to do all things by.” Of 
course, it is not to be identified with Plato’s doc- 
trine of the ‘Iida; indeed, our author expressly 
disclaims this tenet of the Ultra-Realistic or Pla- 
In the above quotation, card would 
evidently seem to bear the sense of “chart.” The 
Encyclopedia Londinensis defines card to be “ the 
paper on which the winds are marked under the 
mariner’s needle,” and quotes the following lines 
of Pope _— : 


tonic schools. 


in diversely we sail, 
but Passion is the gale. 


“ On Life’s vast O 
Reason the Curd, 


W. Bowen Row .anps. 


Cuurcu usrp sy CaurcumMeN AND Roman 
Catuorics (3" S. ii. 56, &e.) — The division of 
the same church between two rival bodies of wor- 
shippers, is found in Germany. I recollect re- 
marking, during my stay in Heidelberg some two 
or three years back, that the principal church of 
that lovely town —the Heiligengeist-kirche — was 
thus allotted to the Roman Catholics and Luthe- 
rans: the former occupying the eastern, and the 
latter the western portion of the sacred edifice. 
A partition effected a complete separation be- 
tween the various parts, and the different services 
went on at the same time without interrupting 
each other. W. Bowen Rowxanps. 


Cuurcu v, Kine (3' S. iii. 447.) —The incident 


alluded to is the test offered to Lothaire, King of 


Lorraine, by Adrian II. in 869; when he made 
him swear on the Eucharist that he had fully 
complied with the orders of Nicholas I. as to 
putting away Valdrada, and taking back 
queen, Theutberga. 
tacked by a fever, of which he died at Piacenza. 
The same ordeal was proposed at Canossa to 
Henry IV. by Gregory VIL., who had previously 
subjected himself to it, in token of his being in- 


nocent of the charges brought against him by the | 


emperor. Henry, however, declined to take it. 
The story of Lothaire will be found in his Life in 
the Biographie Universelle; and is also alluded 
to in a note at p. 180 of vol. ii. of Bowden's Life 
of Gregory VII, where original authorities are 
referred to. ) VEBNA. 
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note, “ Godolanec, in the Pheenician, is a place of 
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Gopotrum : Wuirr Eacte (3° S, iii. 448.) 
I believe that, even Editorial answers in “ N. & Q.,” 
are not exempt from comment. It seems highly 
improbable that Carew should have given the ex- 
planation “ white eagle,” without some grounds of 
apparent probability at least. First the 
Cornish form of the name is Godolghan, or Godol- 
can (or Godalean): the last syllable may be the 
adjective can, white. Godol, or Gedol, may have 
been a Welsh or Cornish word unknown to the 
dictionaries, signifying “eagle” (probably as a 
descriptive epithet, etymologically combatant) ; 
even though we have no other voucher than Ca- 
rew himself. That such a word (whatever be 
the meaning) existed in Welsh, we may learn 
from the name of Cors-y-Gedol in Merioneth. 

Davies Gilbert seems to have imagined English 
elements in this Cornish name. But although it 
is possible that Carew may be right in his division 
and interpretation of the name, there is another 
explanation to be found, I believe, in Camden. 
Godalcan is rendered, “wood of tin,” as though 
it were a wood in which there are tin mines ( Goéd, 
mutation from Coit, a wood; and alcan, tin): but 
while I believe that alcan is an element in the 
name, the first syllable seems to me to be from 
Cody, to raise,—‘a place where tin is raised.” 
I believe Carew to be quite right as to what th 
several parts of the Cornish name might mean, 
though wrong in so dividing the word, and apply- 
ing them to this particular example; while Davies 
Gilbert is quite astray. L2Livs. 


then, 


The derivation of this Cornish name trom Go- 
dolghan or Godolean, “ white % ridi- 
culous. There can be no such compound in 
Cornish. Scawen says “ Godolphin in ke ping 
still displayed abroad the white 
1 and Gilbert 


is 


eack " 


eagle, from 


adds, 


in a 


tin.” Pryce renders the name “ the little valley of 


springs” (go, little ; ddl, valley . phin or fince, of 


springs.) ‘This is a more reasonable derivation; 
but I am disposed to think that goddl is simply 4 
harsh pronunciation of do/, and that the name 
may have been originally Ddlvean, “the little 
valley ;” or Délfyn, “ the little spring.” 

: , R. S. CuHarnock. 

Tue Sone or Tur Battie or Hexuam (3S 
iii. 511.) — This song was written by the alleged 
discoverer, the Rev. George Hunt Smyttan, late 
rector of Hawksworth, Notts. W. Beamont. 

Latchfield, Warrington. 

Unirops: Musxy H-— (2"*S. xi. 428.)—T have 
little doubt that “ Musky H is intended for 
Admiral Hawke. From what I have read about 
him ({ forgot where), my impression is that he 
had the reputation of a “ fine gentleman.” 

Hawke, in 1758, was “under a cloud,” on ac- 
count of his recent abortive expedition to the 
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coast of France. But his flag-ship was, on that 
occasion, the unfortunate “ Ramilies,” which, as a 
contemporary poet says, never had any luck, 
“e’en from her rising to her setting day: 
“Not e’en Hawke's valour could reverse thy doom, 
But silent slept the thunders in thy womb ; 
What time the foe, from Rochfort’s tottering towers, 
Dismayed, yet safe, beheld the British powers.” 
Scots’ Mag. xxii. 94, 


He recovered his popularity the following year, 
in consequence of his glorious victory over Con- 
flans. 

Hawke, in 1780, headed the representation of 
the twelve admiral against the management of the 
navy by Lord Sandwich :— 

“Ye sailors cheer each honest name, 
And waft them to immortal fame 
Who clothed with honour shone; 
Your Hawke, who Albion’s thunder hurl’d 
When Chatham’s genius awed the world, 
Lays truth before the throne!” 
N. F. H. for Wit, ii. 161. 

This family is now flourishing in Yorkshire at 
their patrimonial seat, Scarthingwill Hall. It was 
once alienated, but was recovered by a fortunate 
marriage. ‘ wo 


Curistiz (3" S. iii. 478) is doubtless one of the 
nicknames of Christopher, and Stopher may be from 
the last part of the name. From the other nick- 
name, Ait, we have Kitchen, “little Kit:” while 
Kitchener and Kitchiner are perhaps from cyttenere, 
an old word for a citizen. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


} 
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for the poet. After waiting for the appearance 
of a complete collection of Praed’s poems, Mr. 
Griswold published a volume of such as he could 
gather, and it ran through several editions. 

In 1859, I edited another edition in two volumes ; 
adding whatever I could, though I believe not to 
the acceptance of most of my critics. I do not 
repent of the step, because I think that these suc- 
cessive editions have kept alive the interest in the 
author; and have made him known, though im- 
perfectly, to thousands of readers here who will 
eagerly seek a more complete issue. 

I believe I have the best authority for saying 
that the work of preparing a proper edition has 
been placed in hands most suited to it. 

W. H. Wurrmore. 





Boston, U.S. A. 


Srrapeixa (3% §. iv. 9.) — Alessandro Stra- 
della wrote numerous cantatas, &c. One of the 
most interesting of his works is a serenata, from 
which Handel has borrowed much for “ Israel in 
Egypt:” the oratorio of “San Giovanni Battista” 
is also an important work, and contains an aria, 
“Anco in cielo,” bearing some resemblance to 
Meyerbeer’s “ Ré del in the Propheéte. 
Stradella’s published songs are “ Se i miei sospiri,” 
or “ Pieta Signore,” “ Anco in cielo,” and “Se nel 
ben.” Amongst those in MS, will be found “ San 
Giovanni Battista” (an oratorio), a serenata, six- 
teen duets, thirty-one Italian madrigals, “ Idalma,” 


cielo” 


| opera (this is doubtful), twenty-eight duets, and 


PratrorM (3 S, ii. 426, 475.) — Shakspeare | 


uses the word in the First Part of Henry VI, 
Act I. Se. 1: 
he, And now there rests no other shift but this,— 
lo gather our soldiers, scatter’d and dispers’d, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them.” 


In a foot-note to the word, Collier says: — 

“Te. plots or plans, The plot of a play w as formerly 
called a* platform.’ — See the fist. of Eng. Dram. Poe try 
and the Stage, vol. iii. p. 393,” &c. ; , 

Eric. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 

Prarp’s Poems S. ii. 519.) I 
that J. P. O. suggests a reason for the publication 
of Praed’s Poems in the United States. He was 
descended, I believe, from a branch of that family 
which continued in England; and to which be- 
longed a Stephen Winthrop, an eminent London 
merchant, who died about 1750. I think Miss 
Mitford was hardly just in terming his name “ the | 
vulgar abomination of this conclomeration of in- 
harmonious sounds.” Winthrop is more correctly 
spelled Winthorpe, and not so very inharmonious. 
v as not the other a compound name, Mackworth- 
Praed, and the result of the alliance of the two 
families ? 

The reason of the publication here was the ad- 


(3"4 


| executed, proves not the cruelty of our ancestors, but the 


various motetts, &c. R. E. L. 
Prince CuristreERN oF Denmark (3 S. iii. 


477.) — Your correspondent, T. J. Buckxton, has 


| mistaken my query (3"¢ S. iii. 407), and indeed I] 


notice 


do not see how he has answered it at all. He has 
merely given the reigning sovereigns since Chris- 
tiern I11., and should therefore have written No. 
9 in his list, as Christiern VIII., and his son as 
Frederick VII. But what I want is the direct 
male descent of Prince Christiern from Christiern 
III., through a son John, who was, | believe, 


Duke of Holstein. G. W. M. 


Burnine Antive (3" §. iv. 5.)—Jean te Trov- 
VEUR says: 
“ Burning alive was no more a reality than John Dos 
and Richard Roe; and the obstinate retention of the form 
of the sentence, for generations after it had ceased to be 


extraordinary pedantry of our lawyers,” &c. 


To be drawn on a hurdle and burned alive was 
the sentence of the law on women convicted of 
petit treason. By 30 Geo. ITI. c. 48, hanging was 
substituted for burning; and by 3 Geo. IV. e. 
114, petit treason was placed on the same footing 
as murder. ‘The pedantry of lawyers has nothing 
to do with sentences, and a judge before the 30 


| Geo. III. c. 48, had no more power to order a 


miration felt by the late Dr. Rufus W. Griswold petit traitor to be hanged than to be boiled. Up 





NOTES 


. a) 


to that time many women were strangled contrary 
to law, and I believe one or two, from careless- 
ness or mismanagement, legally burned. 
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| 
| 
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H. B. C. 
U, U. Clab. 
Brackx-Monpay (3" S. iv. 6.)—My friend, | 
Mr. Norra, may rest assured that the term 


“ Black Monday,” in the extract from the parish 
accounts of St. Martin’s quoted by him, refers to 
Easter Monday, and to no other day; for, al- 
though, as is very probable, neither the Mayor of 
Leicester, nor few, if any, of his municipal subjects 
might be aware of its origin (as stated by Mr. 
Halliwell), we know that a popular epithet, or 
nick-name, is as tenacious of existence as a cat, 
and may be in common use long after its origin 
may have passed beyond “the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant.” 

The reason why the Mayor commanded the 
bells to be rung on that day is to be found in the 
fact, that an annual hunting took place on the 
Dane's Hills, near Leicester, on Easter Monday, 
which was attended by the Mayor and Corpora- | 
tion in state, the proceedings ending with a feast 
at the Mayor’s expense. 

There is an entry in the Hall Book, dated 1633, 
of the ten occasions in the year, appointed for 
the wearing of scarlet robes, the seventh being 
“ Easterday and Blacke Munday.” 

Wituiam Ke tty. 

Leicester. 

Sunstantia (3" S. iii. 470.) —The equivalent 
of the Latin substantia is the Greek oddia*, of 
universal adoption from the categories of Ari- 
stotle. So in the fourth century, during the 
Arian divisions, the compound consubstantialis was 
the equivalent of the Greek duoodous. 

In the Stoic philosophy, oveia is equivalent to 
vam, matter. Substance is that which stands under 
and supports the attributes of form, colour, &c. 
whereby such substance or matter is made ap- 
parent to the mental faculties. Instead of sub- | 
stance, the word essence will better represent the 
oleta of Aristotle. Spinoza’s definition of sub- 
stunce 1s existence. 

lhe word iréeracis is appropriate to medicine, 
as an or sediment; to architecture, as 
the base of a temple. Metaphorically it meant 
ground-work, argument, firmness (2 Cor. ix. 4; 
xi. 17; Euseb. Hist. v.1), a resolution, reality as 
opposed to appearance (Heb. i. 3, Aristot. Muado, 
iv. 19; Artemidor. Onirocr. iii. 14) ; substance or 
nature, and finally, in Greek dogmatic theology, 
persona, or person of the Trinity, the idea being 
borrowed from the Latins. 

Quotations from the Greek and Latin fathers, 


abscess, 


showing their use of these terms, would be tedious | 


* Ambrose, De Fide, iii, 7, p. 74 a; Augustin, De 


Trinitate, vii. 5, p. 861 a. 


| 
| 
| 


| word substance in two distinct 
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and unsatisfactory. The Greeks impugned the 
poverty of the Latin tongue (Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xxi. p.46.) Dr. Hampden says: “ The theolo- 
gical vocabulary of the Latins appears not to have 
been settled before the writings of Augustine.” 
(Bampton Lectures, p. 471.) But Augustine's 
terminology is not up to the standard of the pre- 
sent age or that of the Scholastic Fathers; thus 
he speaks of the three persons as tres substantive 
(De Trin. vii.) Aquin: is says that substantia 
answers to hypostasis in Greek (Summa, xxix. 
3), which is true only as to previous and erro- 
The Athanasian Creed applies the 
in the ex- 
of the Father, 
where 


neous use, 
senses, 
pressions “ God of the substance 
and man of the substance of his mother,” 
the meaning in modern phraseology is God of the 
essence or spiritual substance of the Father, and 
man of the fleshly substance of his mother. (See 
Ilampden’s Bampton Lecture, iii. pp. 126, 469.) 

y A J. Bu CKTON. 


Firest Dantsu Ixvasion (3 S. 467.) — 
‘There is no historical authority for the i impression 
that England was first invaded by Normans from 
France. Bede and other authorities date the first 
invasion in 787; but Snorre, speaks of Ivar Vid- 
fadme, King of Scania, in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, who subjected to himself a fifth part of Eng- 
land or Northumbria. (Turner's Anglo-Saxons, tv. 
iii. 474.) It was not till 796 that the Normans com- 
menced infesting the coasts of the empire of the 
Franks. (Koch, i. 79.) 
Charlemagne at Nimeguen and Aix-la-Chapelle 
were burnt by the Normans in 881 and 882, when 
they sacked Liege, Maestricht, Tongres, Cologne, 
Bonn, Zulpich, Nuys, and Tréves (Koch, i. 81.) 
They first invaded Ireland in 795. They esta- 
blished a colony in Iceland in 874, and the em- 
pire of Russia in 850. The power of C harlemagne, 
who died in 814, preserved France from their 
incursions: but in the reigns of Charles the Bald 

| and Charles the Gross, 840 to 887, that country 
suffered greatly from the Normans. Their ravage: 
| were e »xtended to Spain, the Balearic Isles, Italy, 
| Greece, and the shores of Africa (Koch, i. 81.) 
The words “ tridud, fl: matibes Enris, vela pendun- 
tur” (Script. Rer. Dan. i. 236) which are Thi- 
| erry’s authority, apply, I conceive, to the three 
days they were under sail from shore to shore; 
| thus the distance being about 360 miles, gives 
| rate of five miles the hour, and this would bring 
| them to the east coast of England only, whence 
| they would proceed to the south coast in about 
| three days more with favourable winds. Thierry 
| has not regarded this question | a a nautical 
| point of view. . J. Bucktown. 
Lichfield. 


| 

| 

| The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as all know, a 
| cribes the first incursion of the Danes into Eng: 
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t may be doubted, how- 
It is not 


land to the year 787. 
ever, whether this is the correct date. 
improbable that it is a postponement. 

In the Collection of letters of S. Boniface and 
others published by Dr. Giles, there occurs an 
epistle from Breewin to Lull, the successor of S. 
Boniface. Dr. Giles attributes to this epistle the 
date “ circ. A.p. 761.” 

The proem of the letter is in these words : — 

« Dies multi elapsi sunt, ex quo sollicitus preoptabam, 
ut Deo favente, tandem aliquando prosperum iter lega- 
tarii nostri perveniendi ad LBeatitudinem vestram invenire 
potuissent; quia per hos scilicet proxime cecurrentes 
priores annos, plurime ac diverse inquietudines apud nos 
in Britanniew vel in Galli partibus audiebantur existere, 
et hoc videlicet nostrum desiderabile propositum szpius 
impedivit, et perterrendo valde prohibuit de nostra ali- 
quos ad vos dirigere per tam incertas tamque. .. crebris 
infestationibus improborum hominum in provincias An- 
glorum seu Gallix regiones. Nunc vero, pace ac tuitione 
nobis a principibus indubitanter undique promissa, misi- 
mus ad vestram Venerabilem Fraternitatem hune pre- 
sentem fratrem istarum presentium literarum bajulum, 
&c."—S. Bonifacii Opera, vol. i. p. 245, epist. cxx. 

These passages can refer to the incursions into 
England and France of no other barbarians than 
the Danes; but the date of the epistle clashes ma- 
terially with the epoch assigned by the chronicle. 

Is Dr. Giles’s imputed date correct? (See his 
own warning Postscriptum to the first volume.) 


H.C. C. 
Provers: “Tus Grace or Gop IN THE 
Hieguianps” (2"* §S. xii. 309, 357.) — Pennant 


records an ill-natured proverb applicable to the 
people of the Carse of Gowrie in Perthshire : 
“They want water in the summer, fire in the 
winter, and the grace of God all the year round.” 
(Chambers’s Journal, 1834, p. 79.) 

Jos J. Barpwett WorKkarp, M.A. 


Assot Wuitine’s Watcn (3"™ S. iii. 448, 476.) 
As Abbot Whiting’s watch has been made a sub- 
ject of inquiry in “N. & Q.,” perbaps the fol- 
lowing notice of a portion of its history, previous 
to the Duke of Sussex’s sale, may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

The Rev. Richard Warner, in his History of 
Glaston, tells us (p. xxiv.) that the watch and 
the abbot's private seal appending, were at that 
time (1826) in the possession of the Rev. Jobn 
Bowen, Minister of St. Margaret's Chapel, Bath, 
holding also other preferments in the county of 
Somerset, and well known for his musical par- 
tialities. Mr. Warner has added that Mr. Bowen 
purchased it in 1783 of Mr. Howe, a watchmaker, 
at Bishop’s Lydeard, Somersetshire, who had ac- 
quired it at a sale by auction of the goods of the 
Rev. Mr. Paine, who had lived to the age of 
nearly 100 years, and in whose family a tradition 
had been held that the watch and seal had been 
successively worn by himself, his father, and his 
grandfather, and that they had been purebased 


j NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| by an ancestor of the grandfather at the sale of 
Abbot Whiting’s personal property after his exe- 
cution, and the dissolution of the monastery. On 
Plate xvu. in the History of Glaston, is given a 
representation of the watch and seal. X. A. X. 


Mossinc a Barn (3 S. iv. 28.)—It is now 
generally the practice, especially in exposed situa- 
tions, to “ point” the inside of the roof of a barn 
similarly to that of a house, 7. e. to plaster up the 
joints between the slates so as to prevent driving 
rain and snow from finding an entrance. For- 
merly the same end was attained by “ mossing” 
the roof; in other words, by stufling the joints 


| and crevices in the slates, from the outside, with 


dry moss or other suitable material. The slates 
then, as now, were laid on laths and spars. In 
proportion as blue slate has been introduced, 
mossing has been discontinued. Your corre- 
spondent will still find, in some wild out-lying 
districts of Lancashire, where the native rough 
grey (stone) slate is used, the old custom re- 
tained. J. M. H. 


Epicram (3° S. iii. 499.) —I think the Soles 
and Eels were more likely than the Kraken to have 
heard first the sound of boots on the stairs of the 
Ark, C. W. B. 

Twittep Brims: Frorat Crowns (3" §. iii. 
464.)—S. H. M.’s explanation that “ Thy banks” 
are the banks, not of rivers, but of Ceres and 
cereals, and mine that the relative “which” has 
reference to these banks, and not to their “twilled 
brims;” and that the “ chaste crowns” were prim- 
rose wreaths, agree with and support one another, 
and this unintentional agreement may be taken as 
a further proof of their correctness. Another 
proof is to be found in the now easy interpretation 
of twilled. In modern French, the word touiller is 
used, I believe, in a more restricted and technical 
sense ; but Cotgrave gives it as meaning “ filthily 
to mix or mingle . Also, to bedirt, begrime, 
besmear, smeech, or beray.” And in evidence of 
its use as an agricultural term, we find under 
touillé the old saying, “ Avoine touillée croist 
comme enragée” —“In miry ground oats grow 
like mad.” Shakspeare, therefore, companioning 
the strange and foreign word pioned with another, 


| has used ¢willed as derivable from this root: and 


the digging and bemiring of the brims or edges of 
the banks is the “ditching” and throwing up of 
the dug soil mentioned by S. H. M. Moisture is 
favourable to primroses, and the earlier showers 
of February and March produce that miry state of 
the ditch bottoms which is euphemised by twilled. 
Beng. Easy. 

Sermons on Inocuration * (3"* S. iii. 476.) — 
In the Classical Journal for 1812, vol. v. p. 158, 
there is an epilogue to the play of Terence acted 


Quere, Vaccination ? 





NOTES 
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at Westminster School, 1811. 
vaccination and the attacks made upon it is 
treated with great humour. Quere, Would it be 
worth reprinting in “ N. & Q.”? H. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Portraits of Men of Eminence 
Art; with Bi jraphic ull Me 
Life by Ernest Edwards, B. 
Reeve & Co.) 


This is a 


Science, and 
The Photographs from 
\. Parts I. and IJ. (Lovell 


in Literature, 


moirs 


good idea, well rried out. Public taste, 
which is never wrong in the long run, is so decidedly in 
favour of the small carte-de-visite size for portraits of 
that a series of such portraits to be successful 
t of what Hamlet so well describes as “ pic- 
” while the want of some short biogra- 
ympany the portraits, with which everybody’s 
now filled, has long felt. In the work 

is, Mr. Lovell Reeve combines the two desiderata. 
wo parts « ‘ent portraits of Lord 

and ‘Tha who represent the men of emi- 
erature; while the department of science is 
sented by Sir C. Lyell and Sir R. Murchi- 

it of art by Foley and David Roberts. The 

il memoirs are short, and to the point ; ; and if 
carried on in the spirit in which 
need, it can scarcely fail to be a very popular 


notabilities, 
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e Races of the Old World. A 

By Charles L. Brace. 

One 
to Mr. Bra 
that the facts 
numb 


Manual of 
( Murray.) 


Eth . 


logy 


glance at the extensive list of authorities appended 


», sufficiently justifies his remark, 
hnology are s¢ “attered through such a 
r of varied works, that it is impossible to take a 
thorough survey of the subject without a vast deal of 
labour. It is the object of the work before us to abridge 
that labour, and to furnish the large number of persons 
who are interested in the study of history, whether in 

olleges, or among people of business and 
a brief and clear form; with the latest and 
most trustworthy results of scholarship and scientific in- 
vestigation, bearing on the question of races. The manual 
treats, first, of the leading races in the earliest historical 
period ; secondly, of the primitive races in Europe ; thirdly, 
of the leading races of Asia in the Middle Ages; fourthly, 
mode Asia; fifthly, of oceanic eth- 
, of the ethnology of Africa; seventhly, 
modern Europe; and lastly, of the anti- 
and the question of unity or diversity of 
present treatise, which is rendered more 
a very full Index, is to be followed by another 
“ Races of the New World.” i 


History of England. 
man. Lecture IV., comprising the 
A.D. 1272 to Aw. 1807; 


2 of Edward II, a.v. 


academies or « 


professions, in 


rn ethnology of 
iphy ; sixthly 
races ot 

of man, 

1 rhe 
useful by 
upon the 
Lectures on the By William Long- 
Reign of Edward I. 
V., comprising the 
A.D. 13827. (Long- 


Lecture 
1307 to 


sman is a bold man to venture, after enjoying 
publishing, to encounter the pains and perils 
But boldness in this, as in most other 

yeen attended with success; and those who 
resh their memories with the more striking 
points in the history of England, have reason to be thank- 
ful to the incumbent of Chorleywood for inviting Mr. 


, has 
esire to rel 


AND QUERIES 


The subject of | 


[3r¢S. IV. Juy 18, 63, 


Longman to lecture to his agricultural neighbours. It ig 
clear that, when the Lecturer undertook the task, he de- 
termined to discharge it in a satisfactory manner. The 
facts have been collected with diligence and judgment, 
and the story is told in good plain intelligible English; 
and we are very glad that the good sense of the Chorley- 
wood audience showed such an appreciation of Mr. Longe 
man’s labours as to induce him to revise and publish 
them. 


Worcester and Worcestershire 
Catalogue of the Museum formed at Worcester during 
the Meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Bn 
tain and Ireland in 1862. (Worcester: Deighton & 
Son.) 


Those who had not the good fortune to be at Worcester 
will find in this Catalogue of the Museum there formed, 
some idea of the loss they thus sustained. The Collee~ 
tion was one of special interest for its richness in objects 
of local interest: and antiquaries generally are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Way and his Worcestershire friends, first, 
for forming so interesting a Collection, and next, for 

ring us so good an account of it. 


Antiquitie 8. Descriptive 


Tur ReconnorrerRerR.—We have received from Messrs, 
Salom one of the extraordinarily cheap and excellent 
glasses sold by them under this title. We have tested it 
very strictly, and find it as good as itis cheap. It is 
powerful, sharp, and distinct. What intending tourist, 
who has not a good glass, will now start without one, 
when half a sovereign will make him master of such an 
indispensable companion to a pleasure trip? 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


Archbishop Leighton's Library at Dumblane, 
Unveiled (Letter I1.), Mr. Fe paper on The nitor’s Gate, 
ot London, Ring Mott ves, The Kni thts H onal and other inte 
ing papers are % bly postponed until next week. 
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